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THe Forest anp Srream is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
Communications upon the subjects to which its pages are devoted are 
respectfully invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 
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five copies for $16. Remit by registered letter, money-order, or draft, 
payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. The paper 
may be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United States and 
Canadas. On sale by the American Exchange, 449 Strand, W. C., 
London, England. Subscription agents for Great Britain—Messrs. 
Samson Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, London. 
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pages, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
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in by the Saturday previous to issue in which they are to be inserted. 
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THE ABSURDITY OF THE FOURTH. 


I about this season, over a good section of the coun- 

try, hundreds of thousands‘of very patriotic and very 
foolish persons are inviting death by the firearm method. 
Somewhere at some time some one reached the abeurd con- 
clusion that the correct way of celebrating the holiday of 
our National Independence was to raise as much noise as 
possible. Unluckily his view has been adopted by the 
millions of his fellow-citizens, and now year after year there 
is a repetition of the catalogue of deaths and manglings. 

There is something so utterly ridiculous in using a fire- 
arm entirely for the noise which accompanies its going off, 
that it is surprising no concerted effort has been made by 
the arm manufacturing companies to discourage this appli- 
cation of their wares. In place of doing this, however, 
and for the sake of the profit which follows the sale of the 
pesky little things, we see several large concerns giving up 
their time and labor in large measure to turning out thous- 
ands upon thousands of contrivances which have the name 
and appearance of firearms, but which in the essential 
points of accuracy and safety are utterly unworthy of the 
name. 

There is a clear, sharp defining line between a pistol pro- 
per, one which has a value as an arm of precision, and these 
cheap little counterfeits. And thereis ample room for the 
operation of a salutary law which should come in to repress 
the making and vending of the dangerous toys. 

* There are plenty of noise-provoking contrivances which 
may be manufactured to meet the wishes of those who insist 
upon expressing their feelings by means of a racket, but 
there is no reason why so excellent a thing as a firearm 
should be debased into such flimsy pretences as we 
see hawked at every street corner. It would indeed be an 


"important item in our strength as a commonwealth if every 


American citizen were familiar with firearms, had a just ap- 
preciation of their powers and their dangers, but there is a 
Tight and wrong way of securing that excellent result, and 


_ One of the worst ways isto put a make-shift of a weapon 


the hands of every boy who can beg, borrow or steal 
dime or two necessary to secure the toy. 
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BENCH SHOWS. 


Le bench shows that have been held this year have 
been uniformly successful both in the number and qual- 
ity of the animals exhibited, and also from a pecuniary 
standpoint. This shows a healthy state of affairs, and 
should encourage all who have an interest in the welfare 
and improvement of man’s best friend to renewed efforts in 
speeding on the good work until every lover of the dog 
throughout the length and breadth of the land shall become 
possessed of the knowledge that will enable him to intelli- 
gently pass upon the merits and demerits of his favorite 
brecd. 

‘That the bench show has been a great educator of the 
public in this respect, no one who has been a regular attend- 
ant can deny. Thatstill greater good will be accomplished 
in the future we have every reason to believe. Although 
the bench show is comparatively of recent introduction in 
this country. it has already become a permanent institution, 
and we trust that the day is not far distant that will see not 
only our larger shows greatly increased in number, but that 
in every city, village and hamlet in the land, we shall see 
local stows where friend and neighbor will meet in friendly 
rivalry, to decide upon the respective merits of their favor- 
ites. 

This plan is extensively practiced in England, and con- 
tributes in no small degree to the success of the larger 
shows, both in the increased number of entries, and in the 
improved quality of the animals exhibited. The owner of 
the village champion, ambitious for higher honors, ‘‘seeks 
other worlds to conquor,” and sends his favorite to a larger 
meeting, and so continues until he encounters defeat or 
achieves a well won victory that brings to him not only 
fame and honor, but pounds, shillings and pence as well. 
That this plan is eminently practicable and feasible it 
needs no argument to prove, nor of necessity need it en- 
tail a dollar of expense upon its promoters, at least so 
far as the smaller shows are concerned, as the honor of 
owning the “‘best of his kind” in the vicinity should be 
ample recompense for the small amount of trouble entailed. 
We trust that our readers will give this subject the careful 
consideration its importance demands, aud that we shall 
soon be called upon to chronicle the inauguration of a series 
of local shows all over the country, that in a short time will 
accomplish the much-to-be-desired result, the filling of the 
benches at our impertant shows with representatives of the 
best of their breed from all sections of the country. 


Tue Toy Piston is doomed; State laws and city ordi- 
nances have been enacted for the suppression of the pestif- 
erous agent of death, and parents and police are united to 
squelch the nuisance. This is all as it should be; the sooner 
the sham pistol is banished the better for the thumbs and 
eyes of the patriotic small boy. But it is very foolish for 
parents to indulge, as they often do, in an insane horror of 
all firearms. A boy ought to be taught to handle a shotgun 
or a rifle just as soon as he is old enough and strong enough 
to do so. He will be all the more manly for it. Gunpowder 
smoke is healthier than cigerette smoke, and the associations 
and influences of the one are better than those of the other. 


Tue Sunrisn.—-In a paper read before the Fishcultural 
Association and printed elsewhere, Mr. Fred Mather recom- 
mends the destruction of the sunfish. From any such 
proposition the Forest AND STREAM most emphatically 
dissents. The sunfish was our earliest friend among the 
fishes; we hooked him long before our vaulting ambition 
dreamed of trout or bass, and when salmon was a term un- 
known to our vocabulary. The fishculturists may wage 
their campaign against the sunfish, but they will find little 
sympathy in their nefarious efforts outside of their own fry- 
intent circle. 


Tue CLAY Piceons were “‘slaughtered” yesterday beyond 
count. This target is growing in favor, having very largely 
supplanted glass balls, over which it possesses many very 
decided merits. We understand that the enterprising Ligows- 
ky firm are about to perfect the manufacture of a cheaper 
trap, so that the five-trap style of shooting will be within 
the means of all. This is by far the most beautiful form of 
practice with the “birds,” and promises to be very popular. 


Senp 1x THE NaAmEs.—We should be glad to receive 
from our readers all over the country the names of their 
friends who may be interested in any of the departments of 
outdoor recreation of which the Forest anp STREAM 
treats, and who do not now take the paper. . 
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SALMON IN THE MerrmmaAc.—We learn from Mr. Samuel 
Webber, late Fish Commissioner of New Hampshire, that 
the salmon have at last made their appearance in the Merri- 
mac River at Manchester, and one ‘‘guessed” at from eight 
pounds to ten pounds has actually been seen passing the 
Fishway at Amoskeag Falls. This proves the prediction 
which, it will be remembered, Mr. Webber made, that we 
should see a score of smaller fish, from the plant of 1879, 
this year. The season is later by two weeks than last year, 
but the salmon are on their way up now. Ten were seen in 
one day in the fishway at Lawrence, Mass. What is of 
more especial interest to sportsmen, however, is the fact that 
a salmon weighing ten and a half pounds was taleen last 
week in the Merrimac, at Concord, with the artificial fly in 
a legitimate manner. We have always believed that one 
was taken three years since by a bass fisher, but owing to 
the fact that the prohibitory law was then in force, we could 
never prove the fact; but this catch of last week proves 
that the salmon bred from Penobscot stock will take the 
fly in the Merrimac. We note the following change in the 
New Hampshire Fish Commission, viz., the appointment 
of Elliot B. Hodge, of Plymouth, Superintendent of the 
Hatchery, as Fish Commissioner, in place of A. H. Powers, 
resigned. The Commission now stands: Colonel George 
Riddle, Manchester, Chairman; E. B. Hodge, Plymouth, 
Superintendent of Hatchery; Luther Hayes, South Milton. 





THE ‘‘AMERICAN KENNEL REGIsTER.”—The anxiety with 
which the monthly issue of the Register is looked for by its 
already large circle of-readers, is a fair measure of the high 
esteem in which it is held by the owners of well-bred dogs. 
We regret, however, to see a tendency among those who 
have animals to be registered to hold back their entries until 
the last moment, and then just at the first of the month to 
send in their blanksin a lump. Thiscourse, while apparently 
serving no good purpose for anyone, puts the publishers of 
the Register to serious inconvenience, and has in one or two 
cases caused a delay of several days in the issue of the peri- 
odical. Whether the tardiness in sending in entries has any 
real reason or not, we cannot allow it to interfere with the 
date of issue of the Register. To examine the pedigrees, 
correct the r:istakes which the owners make, and prepare 
the material for the printer, involves much labor and time. 


OCCASIONALLY we receive questions from correspondents 
who ask us to decide for them wagers, and sometimes decisions 
are requested in games of cards. In the past we hav® good- 
naturedly answered some inquiries of this description, but 
as they are entirely out of our line, we shall no longer do 
so. The Forest AND STREAM does not hold stakes nor de- 
cide bets, nor does it profess to be an authority on games of 
chance, There are many journals which give attention to 
these matters, however, and we recommend those of our 
readers, who may be unable to decide such questions in any 
other way, to apply to them. Questions pertaining to 
matters within our own scope will, as they have always 
done, receive attention, but those which have to do with 
betting or cards will seek the seclusion which a waste basket 
grants. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ExcHANGE.—The amateur pho- 
tographic outfits are now in general use by sportsmen, and 
large numbers of picturesque views are secured by them on 
pleasure tours. We have been greatly entertained in exam- 
ining many such pictures which have been sent to this office 
from our friends. They are delightful suggestions of the 
pleasures of camp and cruise. - It has been suggested that an 
exchange of such views would be welcome to many amateur 
photographers, who might thus add to their cwn collections 
the pictures of others. We think the suggestion an admir- 
able one. 








AmeERIcANS Must Loox To Europe for ‘‘sporting novel 
ties.” The latest is a kangaroo hunt, provided for the 
huntsmen of Vienna by an Englishman, who has transported 
to the Prater thirty of the Australian marsupials. We learn 
from our esteemed contemporary, the Al/gemeine Sport Zei- 
tung, of that city, that great expectations have been raised 
among the Viennese, who are eagerly awaiting the chase of 
the novel game. 


Tue Frast Boyxoop Exptorr with rod or gun is always 
a theme of pleasant recollection. The pages of FoREsT AND 
Stream contain many accounts by the graybeards of their 
first successful hunt or fish long ago. ‘‘It seems but yes- 
terday that I caught my first trout,” said Henry Ward 
Beecher the other evening, upon the celebration of his seven- 
tieth birthday, 
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THE BLACK HILLS OF WYOMING. 








































































































in camp or field, in woods or by the streams. 


remind us of what once was so plentiful. 


in the otherwise barren waters of Clear Fork. 


the case but a few years ago. 


lordly elk or black tail, or surly grizzly. 


sionally found. 
I have just returned from an afternoon’s drive to this lake. 


with their broods of ‘‘flappers. 


sailed away again, doubtless to report upon our looks, 
species and characteristics. We could have gotten a dozen 


was to them at this time, brooded them no good, for it was 
to introduce a stranger to the haunts of these birds, and to 
see about having blinds, sink-boxes, etc., built from which 
to deal out destruction later on. 

We saw two dead specimens of the ‘‘water lizard” (axolotl) 
above mentioned, that were nearly eighteen inches in length, 
but left them as of no. value. On our way home we flushed 
a sage-hen, leaving her also undisturbed to return later in the 
season and care for her chicks, if chicks she had. So our 
ride, though bootless as to our ‘‘bag,” was profitable in our 
‘“‘outing,” our splendid view of nature, and in informatien 
gathered for future use. 

Such excursions are now our sole resource of pleasure. 
Though our game law allows the killing of game for one’s 
use within ten miles of one’s home at all seasons, no one 
thinks of killing, but every week ene or another goes out ‘‘to 

5 look,” to enjoy a day’s ride to the magnificent views from 
hill to mountain, to me familiar with the country, and 
to keep ourselves and horses ‘‘in training” for the work soon 











only a passing view, as Crook’s expedition passed through 
after hostile Sioux. I saw it again in 1878; first in on. 










qrecere up here in my mountain home, ‘neath the 

now smiling and now frowning foothills of the Big 
Horn Mountains, your paper is ever welcome, ‘and I read 
with ever increasing interest the many tales of deeds done 


The Clear Fork of Powder Kiver comes tumbling, roar- 
ing and foaming down from its home and birthplace in the 
eternal snows of Cloud Peak, and finally emerges from the 
mountains to go scurrying, hurrying on thiough its com- 
paratively open vallcy, finally to lose itself in the brown 
and turbid flood of Powder Kiver. When first seen by me 
m the summer of 1876, not a ranch nor ahuman being was 
known upon its banks. Then it was all ‘Indian country,’ 
and save the lonely prospector, hunter or trapper, few ever 
saw it; it was one of the favorite haunts of the Indian. 
But now in 1888 naught but qld ruins of ancient camps 
mark the former Indian home, while ranch and town and 
fort show the permanent succession of the ‘‘pale face,” and 
occasional visits for trade are almost the only evidence of 
“Poor Lo.” In former years the home of the buffalo, now 
the valley and surrounding country are the range of count 
less herds of cattle, and with the Indians have disappeared 
this noble game, only a few scattering hectl rcmaining to 


But the white man’s advent has not destroyed all the 
game in this region. Trout there never were.in Clear Fork, 
so no change hes been in that. Deer, antelope, elk, moun- 
tain slfecp, mountain lion, bear, wolf and coyote are still to 
be found in fair numbers by those who use the rifle; while 
sage grouse, prairie chicken, mountain, blue and willow 
grouse, ducks, geese, curlew, snipe and sometimes swan 
await the ‘‘scatter guns.” By a ride of a few miles trout 
can be had in abundance, and whitefish (?) ‘‘cats” and 
suckers are ever ready to be ‘“‘taken in from the wet,” even 


No better stream for trout than Clear Fork have I ever seen. 
Clear ascrystal,cold and pure as snow water ever is, now dash- 
ing furiously over rocks and ripples; now slumbering quictly 
in silent pool, it is the typical home for trout; but trout there 
are not,and never will be, until the stream is stocked,and then, 
doubtless, they will live and thrive and give royal sport to 
the lover of the rod and ree]. Emptying, as it does into the foul 
and muddy waters of Powder River, the trout have never 
sought its clear waters, but have passed by the mouth of* 
Powder River to enter the clearer waters of the Tongue 
River, Big Horn and Little Big Horn, to our north; these 
streams and their branches are the home of trout in this 
region; but all the branches of the Powder River are barren. 
So it is with other regions for some inexplicable reasen; the 
branches of the South Fork of the Platte River abound in 
trout,: while the North Fork and allits branches are, or 
were, barren; some may now have been stocked, but such was 


Lying but a few miles north of us is the site of the old: 
post of Phil Kearney—now silent and deserted, save by the 
wood and lumberman. A short distance further on is the 
fatal ground where Fetterman and his men were massacred 
in years gone by. A few miles more and Custer’s battle 
ground is reached, now asmiling, fruitfulregion, rapidly fill- 
ing up with settlers: and where are the haunts ot many a 


Lying nestled in its surrounding hills, the acrid waters of 
Lake De Smet may be seen but a few miles from here. Here 
is the home of the duck and goose; many breed here, and 
in spring and fall the lake resounds to the thunder of many 
a double-barrel, as the eager sportsman stalks the wildfow] 
from the shore, decoys them tu his blind, or drifts upon 
them with his canoe. About three miles long by from one- 
half to a mile in width, and with its rank growth of water 
grass, the lake is a favorite haunt for wildfowl. There are 
no fish, save of a curious type, resembling, if not identicul 
with, the axolotl—if this can be called a fish. Frequently 
these can be caught upon the rocks, and 1 have cut them 
from the entrails of wildfow]. The lake has no visible out- 
let, and, except in wet seasons, no visible inlet. Its waters 
are alkaline, though I have drank them for want of better. 
Fish, except, perhaps, ‘‘cat” and carp, could not live in 
them. Wild rice has been tiied, but without success, and 
the natural grasses fur food, and artificial cover on land, and 
canoe on water, are all the aids the sportsman can claim for 
success in his efforts after the ducks or geese. Seagulls are 
also plentifuj, and afford some fair wing practice when 
ducks are scarce or hard to get, and sandhill crane are occa- 


“Esculapius First” and I, seated in a suck-buard, behind a 
spanking pair of mules, soon covered the eight miles. We 
were well repaid by the grand view of the Big Horns capped’ 
in their eternal snows, and the peaceful lake sleeping in 
alternate light and shade, and carrying uvon its quiet waters 
large numbers of ducks quietly feeding or paddling about 

’ “Many came near us as we 
sat and watched them, so tame were they, and after an in- 
vestigation as to what species of bipeas we were, quietly 


apiece had we so desired, but preferred to leave them to 
their family cares, hoping later to be able to scrape a more 
intimate acquaintance with them. Our visit, harmless as it 


‘and pointers in your paper. Why don’t some of the lovers 
to come later on. . I first saw this country in 1876. It was 
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“OLE LAWYER” 
A STORY TOLD IN CAMP, ¥ 


mer camp, and later with plenty of hard work, building” 
what now is the beautiful post of Fort McKinney. . On those 
occasions there was but little chance for sport or for becom- 
ing thoroughly familiar with all the ins ard outs of the coun- 
try. Greater opportunities have presented themselves, and 
they aie beiny fully taken advantage of, to the benefit of 
health, and a building up of pleasant reminiscences of beau- 
tiful scenes and exciting times in the chase of various kinds 
of game. ; 

Rising quite abrupuy from the broken though open coun- 
try, the foothills ef the Big Horn range are quite easily ac- 
-cessible, and on top are quite easily traveled. Old bison and 
Indian trails, with now and then a wood road, form the 
thoroughfares winding in and out amid scenes of beauty and 
grandeur. Frequently elk, deer, and sometimes mountain 
Sheep will be espied quietly feeding. 

What greater pleasure, except to stalk them, than that in 
the quiet time, when with pipe and field glasses, one lies 
amid lovely flowers and watches their innocent pastime and 
beeomes familiar with their habits? But afew days ago, a 
lordly buck, with horns ‘tin the velvet,” and about halt 
giown, burst on my view and bounded quietly away un- 
harmed. Beautiful aud majestic in form, and powerful and 
graceful in action, he was a fitting adjunct to a lovely piece 
of nature. Ihad no gun. Hadi had one he would have 
gone away unscathed, for wanton killing is no sport, and 
now the deer, while “‘growing their horns,” deserve a better 
fate than the bullet of sume thoughtless sportsman (?) whose 
glory it is to boast of the size of his bag—in season or out of 
season. 

On this same day, and but a little whileafter the buck had 
passed from sight, a herd of does were discovered. ‘To leap 
down from pony and turn him loose, and then to sit down, 
seeing but not seen, were but a moment’s work, and for an 
hour er more, with fragrant pipe, lay and watched them 
feeding. Their fawns [ did not see. They were probably 
not far away, or were hidden by the high and luxuriant 
grass. Finally they grazed out of sight. Remounting, | 
had but to ride a short distance to gain the summit of the 
foothills overlooking the open country, and from there feast 
the eye on a boundless expanse, and jot down in memory 
the various landmarks, while meadow larks’ music and the 
“booming” note of the wild dove filled the air. Far below 
me, but almost at my feet, the silver thread of Clear Fork 
wound its way onward. Fort McKinney stood out in its 
quiet beauty, plainly marked on its elevated plateau. Lake 
De Smet seemed so close at hand that one might almost shy 
a stone into its quiet waters; and for miles on miles the open, 
rolling country stretched away, with here and there a glint 
of light on Crazy Woman, ot Powder River. Behind, the 
everlasting snow burnished the heights of Cloud Peak; the 
crags and walls of the cafions marked the course of many a 
roaring stream; the heavy timber clothed the expanse in its 
sombre mantle, covering the hiding place of many a lordly 
buck and band of does in all directions, and infinity of space 
and distance and beauty indescribable. 
~ Finding the deer so close at hand was rather unusual, as 
they are now, for the most part, pretty well back on the 
range, and the antelope are up next the foothills. Up near 
the snow line and in the heavy timber are the places now to 
find both elk and deer, the bulls and bucks growing their 
horns, and the cows and does either carrying or caring for 
their young. Large herds have been seen, but by common 
consent they are left in peace, the general sentiment being 
greatly against killing in the closed season. As a conse- 
quence, game is on the increase, and one does not need to go 
far, in the season, to secure good shooting. 

These regions, those of the Black Hills of Wyoming and 
the Casper Mountains, are quite favorite resorts for Eastern 
and English sportsmen. Parties are in here nearly every 
year, and carry away a rich harvest of, fine heads. It is 
expensive, however, for unless one lives in the country, or 
comes in with oue’s own outfit complete. the hiring of packs, 
wagons, etc., with the necessary men, runs up a rather 
heavy amount. 

The country can be reached by stage either from Rawlins, 
on the Union Pacific Reiiroad, or Custer Junction, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. It is about 240 miles from the 
former point and 160 miles from the latter, and both are 
good roads when dry aad the streams at their normal stage. 
We have been much troubled by high water and wet roads 
this year, so traveling has been and is now rather difficult. 

The anticipations of rare sport this fall are fondly in- 
dulged in as we all quietly wait for the season to open and 
the game to get fat and in full vigor. Camp outfits, hunt- 
ing suits and paraphernatia are being overhauled and put in 
order for the lall campaign, and it 1s to be hoped that many 
a fine trout, many a pair of horns, bear-skin or other trophy 
will be the reward of the sport. 

Still-hunting is the only method followed here in pursuit 
of the larger game; the country is too broken for coursing, 
and too little known and {oo great in extent for successful 
hounding. Though plentiful, the game seems to range in 
“streaks,” necessitating a thorough knowledge of the « oun- 
try to tind it; one might go for days and not see a deer, 
because he does not hit the range, and still deer may be 
close at hand on their tavorite ground. Pack outfits are 
the best, though wagons have been taken upon the range at 
various places; the camps are pitched in some desirable 
locality near the range, but so as not to run the deer out, 
and many days of royal sport may be had. Berries and 
wild fruits are plentiful in places, and there the bears ‘‘most 
do congregate”; so one has only to know the game they 
want, to be able to tell the most likely country lor it; and 
whether greater or less the success as to the bag, the hunt 
will surely prove a success in the delight of out-door life, 
the beauly of the scenes one lives amid, and the store ot 
health he lays up, as well as in the friendships formed and 
the pleasant reminiscences on which to let tond memory 
linger. ‘. 

aoe McKinney, Wyoming Territory. - 

























































































































































slewin story,” as Steve callcd it, H., old Steve and 
myself, having according to immemorial custom lighted our 
pipes, sat toasting our shins around our camp fire, when 

n remarked that George W., who had lately returned to 
the Swamp from the hills, had told him that the negroes out 
there were destroying the game birds by trapping, and shoot. 
ing them on the ground. 

“Don’t yer bleve dat, my master,” said Steve; ‘de only 
game-bird nigger eber stroy is er hog, sur.” 

‘*That’s how you keep so fat,” said Ben, 

“Oh no, my master,” he replied. ‘I des goes out in de 
mornin’, an’ I Jooks at de sun, an’ evy time I sneeze I swal- 
lers bout er pint er buffler nats. Dat’s de way I keeps in 
sich good order, my master.” 

“Ah, Steve, said Ben, ‘you and Dave had just as well 
shut up now. That Mister Mager man, as you cull him, can 
gd it alone and ‘‘uker” you both without a trump in his 
hand. H¢e is no fool, I tell you.” 

“I dunno ’bout dat, my master,” said Steve, ‘1 nuver 
knode one er dem big mouf fokes, but wan’t haff fool, sur, 
My ole marster what live nigh Sharlodville in old Firginny, 
had one dem wide mouf nigzers, an’ he call him Ole Lawyer, 
caze he wer always givin’ tongue an’ diden have no sense; 
diden have er bit er sense, my master. My ole mars wer 
rich, I tell yer. He had heaps er niggers. Go dar any 
worky day, you see more’n er hundred little niggers crawlin’ 
:oun’ dem quarters wid er block an’ chain roun day necks, 
like dem menny yurd dogs Day wer’ smart niggerstoo, my 
master, ’ceptin’ dat ole fool Lawyer; he diden have er bit er 
sense. But bless yer, dat ole Lawyer nigger cood outsing de 
Jews when he stretch his mouf on er camp-meetin’ hime 
chune. An’ he des ez leve sing one chune ez ernuther ef you 
tell him twer er hime chune. Dat he had, sur. One Sadday 
*bout sundown Mars Garrett, dat war my young marster, sur, 
he and Mars Shep, what come courtin’ my young missis, 
caze he want some ole mars’ niggers, day come out ter de 
horse lot whar I wer feedin’ and Mars Garrett he say, ‘Steve, 
ole feller, you come up ter my room ter night and brung yer 
banger, | wants yer play an’ sing some fur us, but don’t 
yer let de ole guvner know nothin’ ’bout it.’ An’I say, 
‘Yas, Mars Garrett, ’ll be dar sure fur certin.’ Arter dark 
I clum ober de gardin palin’, an’I crep’ up behine de 
chimbly, an’ I ketch holt de lightnin’ rod an’ gin it er shuck. 
Den Mars Garrett put his head out de winder, an’ he say, 
‘What de debil you standin’ dar fur; don’t vou hear de ole 
Guvner snorin’? I say, ‘Yas, Mars Garrett, but I thort 
twer dat yarler house gal grinin coffee.’ Den Mars Garrett 
laff an’ he say, ‘Come er long, fool, you’s got er mighty 
po’ ear fur music.’ DenI crep’ up de stars, an’ when [ 
walks in de room I seed Mars Garrett boltin’ de closet do’, 
an’ I hears somthin fumlin roun’ in dar. But Mars Garrett 
he move his cheer an’ make a noise like, an’ den_ he say out 
mighty loud, ‘Ise glad ter see yer, my brur; now we'll open 
diwine services by singin’ er hime chune.’ An’ den he come 
up close whar I wer an’ he say sorter low like, ‘Steve, ole 
feller, I wants yer ter sing an’ play dat hawk an’ goose song 
fur me an’ yer Mats Shep, an’ ] wants yer ter spit it out 
loud, too.’ Isay, ‘Yas, Mars Garrett, but you wants dat 
hime chune fuss, don’t yer?’ Den Mars Garrett say out loud, 
‘O yas, we'll have dat buterful hime chune fuss thing,’ an’ 
den he come up close whar I wer ergin, an’ he say easy like, 
“You sing dat hawk and goose song, damyer; dat’s all 1 wants 
yer sing here ter night, do you hear, ole nigger?’ I say. 
‘Yas, Mars Garrett, I hears,’ but I thinks ter myself it’s er 
mighty curus kind er ’ligun Mars Garrett got in dat loff, fur 
ter call dat hawk an’ goose song er hime chune, but I never 
say nothin’. Ides ketched up my ole banger an’ I gin ter 
ciune her. But bless yer, she hadden say ‘tung tung’ 
more’n ’bout twice, fore 1 heerd somethin’ kinder groan in 
dat closet. 1 des stops right dar, an’ 1 sorter shoots my eye 
ober todes dat do’, but Murs Garrett he jump up ergin, an’ 
move his cheer, an’ den he cum close up whar | war, an’ he 
say, ‘Damyer, nigger diden yer nuver hear ole Sanker torkin’ 
in his sleep befo’?? But I knode twant ole Sanker in dat 
closet, fur I seed litle Joe tolin’ ole Sanker an’ de two pups 
off ’posum huntin’ when I’clum ober de gardin palin’, but 1 
nuver say nothin’. I des chune up dat ole banger, an’ | sing 
dat hawk an’ goose song ez bess 1 knowd how. An’ when 
I gits through Mars Garrett he say, ‘Bully, ole feller, des 
sing dot buterful hime chune ober fur us ergin, it’s de bess I 
uver lisen ter.’ I diden know what Mars Garrett mean callin’ 
dat hawk an’ goose song er himechune, but | nuver say nothin’, 

Idesran back an’ 1 dood my bess on her ergin. When 1 gits 
through nuther time Mars Garrett say, ‘Sing her ergin, Steve.’ 
an’ bless yer, dey des kep’ me singin’ dat same song ober 
twell mose broad day. An’ den | hears dat somethin’ gro:n 
in dat closet ergin, an’ 1 say, ‘Mars Garrett, ole Sanker 
muss be sick.’ Den Mars Garrett he jump up an’ he say, 
‘Damyer, you git outen here now, I wants ter go ter bed.’ 
Den up | gits an’ 1 goes down dem stars sorter hebby like, 
but not too hebby, tur I wer feerd 1’d waken ole marster. 
An’ when | gits down ter de front do’ I sot down on de step 
an’ pull off my shoe, an’ den 1 creps back up dem stars an’ 
put my ear ter de keyhole, an’ | liven. I hears Mars Gar- 
rett suy, "You kin come outen dar now, Brur Lawyer; I 
hopes you bin highly entertain’ by de eventmn’ services,’ An’ 
ue ole fool he say, ‘Yas, Mars Garrett, iless de Lord, I is.’ 
Den Mars Garrett say, ‘1 hopes you larned dat buterful 
hime chune we bin singin’ all de ebenin’. An’ Ole Lawyer, 
he say back, ‘Ebery word on it, Mars Garrett.’ Den Mars 
Garrett say, ‘Will you be so kine ter sing it fer us, Brur 
Lawyer?’ and bless yer, dat ole nigger des rar back his head, 
un’ he sing dat hawk an’ goose soug des ez good ez I cood. 
Den Mars Garrett gin him fopunce an’ tell him he better go 
new; an’ when i hears Ole Lawyer’s shoe creak I des slid 
down dem bannersters, an’ | put my shoe on my fvot, an’ I 
lit out from dar. ee 

‘‘Nex’ day in de mornin’, Mars Garrett tell old marster 
day wer gwine ter hab er new town nigger fur ter preach at 
the cullud church dis mornin’, an’ he bicve he’d go vown dar 
an’ make ‘em “have caysvives, an’ not be shoutin’ an’ 
hollerin’, an’ sturbin’ de whole naberhood. Den he an’ Mars 
Shep day dress up mighty fine, an’ day goes down ter der 
cullud church, an’ walks in an’ tuck day seat right behine — 
Ole Lawyer. ; 

**Presenty that yarler town nigger he des riz up in de pul- 
pit, an’ he draws vut his white pocket hankercher, an’ he 
open his red merrocker hime book, an’ he say, ‘Will some 
brur dekin please raise de chune, while de minister seleck de 
of that grand little deg, the cocker, write them up, and let | services fur de ‘ctashun?’ 
ge know what they are — of; for my part have! ‘Den Mars Garrett he des lean ober an’ he say 

d much better sport over the cocker than 1 have with [tans ‘Now’s yer time, Brur Lawyer, ter giv 
either setter or pointer.—CocKER buterful hime chune yer sung so sweetly lass - 


‘ 


ABOLISH SUMMER SHOOTING.—Boston, June 28.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: 1 have purchased your paper for years, 
ever since Wilbur Parker edited it as Rod and Gun, and 
have taken. a great interest in letters and suggestions tending 
to preservation of game. I think that letter of *‘Octo”. was 
good and to the point, as I have no doubt but what there are 
more ruffed grouse and quail killed by woodcock shooters 
during August than there are in September or October. 1 
think as ‘‘Octo” does, that the season on all game birds 
should open at the same time. There is lots about setters 


Ox the night following Major Jim’s recital of his “har 
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daintily picking here and there as he gathers his food. 


fly lamps are lighted. Dick. 


A PERIL OF THE SEA. 


pear to mistake for their gigantic opponents. 


Madras about October, continuing until March. 


or the salt water has softened the bones. 


of these fishes. 


to the hull of the vessel. 


Museum. 


through 13} inches of solid timber by the snout of a sword 


beam. 


been so rigid, for a softer, wider, and more tactile organ, 


not solely live upon ‘‘minute sea creatures,” although, doubt- 
less, they occasionally devour cuttles, sepia, etc. 

In the Indian Ocean the swordfishes live in the open sea, 
only approaching the shores at certain seasons. Of course 
there 1s great difficulty in ascertaining among the pelagic 
fishes whether they are. surface-swimmers, or reside occa- 
_o. in the greater depths, or even at the bottom. It is 
generally believed that the inhabitants of the ocean live 
within a certain definite bathymetrical or vertical zone; and, 
if such be admitted, the anatomy of the swordfish must lead 
to the belief that it is a more or less surface-swimmer when 
in mid-ocean, to whom an apparatus for digging up sand 
would hardly be a useful adjunct. It possesses a large air- 
bladder, having thin walls, and which is not provided with 
any pneumatic duct or safety valve, by which the gas in this 
organ could escape were it to be suddenly distended. If, 
in short, this fish’ lived at the bottom of the sea, and em- 
ployed itself in digging up the sand searching for food, the 
result must be as follows: Were it to rise suddenly to the 
surface in pursuit of mackerel, tunny or similar forms, its 
air-bladder would be subject to great pressure, owing to the 
sudden expansion of the contained gas, which would neces- 
sarily ensue on the pressure of superincumbent water bein, 
decreased; then, having no safety valve, this organ woul 
burst. Consequently, as the swordfish could not be a resi- 
dent in the depths of the sea, one is led to inquire what 
does it feed upon? Cuvier informs us that a European form 
(Xtphias) which he examined contained the remains of fish. 

was on the Madras beach on the evening of February 15, 
1867, when I saw a swordfish (Histiophorus gladius) nine feet 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


in length, being carried by two fishermen toward thcir huts; 
for, alttough this fish is unmarketable, their families con- 
sume it. Its long back fin was of a bright Prussian blue, 
covered with large dark spots; hence its native name Myl- 
purchased the example and found 
inside it a full-sized Indian mackerel (Scomber microlepido- 
tus), two large half-beaks (Hemiramphi), and numerous small 
fish, at once settling thenature of its usual diet; in short, itis a 
Still, eating merely small forms would 
scarcely seem to account for the necessity of its being pro- 
vided with an elongated, sword-like snout, which, added to 
the great rapidity of its movements, would render it a truly 
formidable opponent. Belonius tells us that shoals of tun- 
nies (Thynnus thynnus), in the Mediterranean, are as much 
alarmed at the presence of a swordfish as a flock of sheep 
are at the sight of awolf. It pursues them with great per- 
tinacity, and transfixes them with its snout. In Daniel’s 
‘Rural Sports” we read that “in the Severn, near Wor- 
cester, a man bathing was struck, and absolutely received 
his death wound from a swordfish. The fish was caught 
immediately afterward, so that the fact was ascertained be- 


here he hops about in the grass or on the damp, moist earth, 


His song is rarely head during the day if the weather be 
hot, but after a shower toward sunset, when the yellow rays 
light up the diamond drops clinging to every leaf and blade 
of grass, his full, rich notes ring out above the soughing of 
the breeze in the treetops. There are none of our songsters 
whose notes appeal so strongly to one’s inner nature, so 
round, full, clear and so full of suggestiveness that our 
thoughts, it may be, are tinged with sadness as we listen. 
The refreshing air brings to us the faint, sweet perfume of 
the night-blooming jessamine, and still the dear little fellow 
sings on into the twilight, sometimes, indeed, until the fire- 


a the European seas, and extending into those of the 
tropics, we find a family of swordfishes (Xiphiida), 
which are well known to attack whales when they meet 
with them, aud occasionally vessels, which the would ap- 
hese fishes 

attain to avery large size as fifteen feet or (some assert) 
twenty feet or more in length. Their bodies are compressed, 
their fins large to afford great propulsive powers, while the 
upper jaw is prolonged into a long, sword-like process, an 
evident organ of offense. There are two genera—Xtvhias, 
destitute of ventral fins, absent from the seas of India, and 
Histiophorus, which possesses ventral fins, and which not 
only infests the open seas of tropical Asia, but likewise is 
not uncommon along the coasts, more especially in the cold 
months of the year. I have observed that they arrive off 
There 
may be two ways in which the foundering of a ship is occa- 
sioned when pierced by these creatures—either a leak may 
be at once set up, or else the perforating snout may act as a 
plug, not permitting any leak until decomposition has set in 


In 1874 the Cashmere, a new and sound steamer, was 
nearly lost, owing to an injury inflicted by a swordfish. 
The vessel was on her course from Bombay to Calcutta, 
when, without any apparent cause, she began to make 
water, while all attempts to discover the cause of the leak 
were futile, until, afterthe removal of a large part of the 
cargo, the lightened ship rose in the water, and a piece of 
the snout of a swordfish was observed. This had pierced 
the copper and timber of the ship and penetrated some nine 
or ten inches beyond, breaking off by the copper, probably 
from the impossibility of withdrawing it. The sword had 
not merely pierced the ship, but split the plank for a con- 
siderable distance on each side of the point of contact. In 
this instance there could have been no doubt that a leak had 
occurred, while an examination of the ship demonstrated 
that it had been entirely due to the injury inflicted by one 


The ship Royal George, of about 500 tons burden, experi- 
enced a dreadful hurricane in the Bay of Bengal. So furi- 
ons was the tempest, that, in addition to the loss of the main 
and mizazen masts, the bowsprit was found broken off close 
Its diameter was twenty-three 
inches, and, on examining its base, the snout of a swordfish 
was found projecting about six inches beyond the surface. 
A.similar occurrence took place in 1833, and the perforated 
planks, with the imbedded sword, was presented to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and are now in the Calcutta 


The British Museum possesses a specimen of planks from 
a ship's side, in which may be seen the sword of one of these 
fishes, which has penetrated 22 inches into the timber. In 
the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons is the section 
of the bow of a South Sea whaler, which has been penetrated 


fish, which latter is 12in. long and din. in circumference. 
When H. M. 8. Leopard was repaired in 1725, after her re- 
turn from the coast of Guinea, it was found that a swordfish 
had pierced its outer sheathing, one inch in thickness, next 
a three-inch plank, and finally 44in. further into a solid 


The foregoing facts seem to me sufficient to demonstrate 
that in numerous instances swordfishes have attacked vessels 
and occasioned leaks. The reason why they should act thus 
leads us to inquire what can be the common use of such a 
weapon to a fish which merely possesses small teeth in its 
jaws? The ancients asserted that it transfixes fish with its 
snout for the purposes of food—a process which has been 
compared by one writer to skewering larks—but without 
being able to obtain its prey. We have likewise been in- 
formed that the proper use ‘of this sword-like projection is 
to turn up the sand, etc., to hunt for minute sea creatures 
on which it lives. If this long process is intended simply 
for digging up sand, it seems curious why it should have 


such as exists in the snout of the sturgeon, would be better 
suited for such a purpose. I, therefore, would suggest— 
first, that the. rostrum is not intended for turning up the 
sand; secondly, that it is intended entirely for offensive 
purposes, or to obtain food; and lastly, that these fishes do 


meen or “‘peacock-fish.” 


fish consumer, 


yond a doubt.” 


thrasher was assailing it on the sides. 


rine assassin had time to withdraw it. 


ing during the breeding: season. 


caused by a swordfish.” 


somewhat resembling a whale fishery on a miniature scale. 


chant, employing which they believe essential to success. 
The charm is to attract the fish to and retain him in the 
vicinity of the boat; and were a single word of Italian to be 


seen no more.—Francis Day in London Field. 


A Brrp Batu Tus.—Many of our readers will remem- 
ber the pleasant account of the ‘“‘Bird Tank” given ir For- 
EST AND STREAM over a year ago by our correspondeat 
“Dick.” We have again been assured by that gentleman of 
its utility to those who are interested in ornithology, for it 
proves a very great attraction to the birds, which visit it at 
all hours of the day to bathe and drink. As an instance of 
the number of visits made to it, we are told that during one 
of the hot days in the early part of June the constant splash- 
ing and drinking of the birds lowered the water in the tank, 
which is two feet square, neurly two inches. Of course 
evaporation played some part in this, but not much, for the 
tank is not directly exposed to the sun’s rays. 





PoIsoN OF THE Gita MonstTER.—It has been generall¥ be- 
lieved, and stated by writers, that the bite of the “‘Gila Mon- 
ster” (Heloderma suspectum) was inoccuous. Indians and 
Mexicans, on the other hand, have always maintained that the 
bite was deadly, and some recent experiments made by Drs. 
Mitchell and Reichert, indicate that the natives were right 


It is thus evident that the swordfish eats other fish; that 
it can kill them, as, for instance, the tunny, by transfixion; 
and it has been known to vent his strength upon a human 
being. A step further takes us to the fact that it will at- 
tack even whales, and, as it eats flesh, we may fairly con- 
clude that hunger induces them to do so for the purpose of 
obtaining food. Capt. Crow, on a voyage to Memel, tells us 
that one morning during a calm, when near the Hebrides, 
all hands were called up at 3 A. M. to witness a battle be- 
tween several of the fish termed thrashers or fox sharks (Alo- 
pecias vulpes) and some swordfish, on the one side, and an 
enormous whale on the other. As soon as the whale’s back 
appeared above the water the thrashers, springing several 
yards into the air, descended with great violence upon the ob- 
ject of their rancor, and inflicted upon him the most severe 
hlows with their long tails, the sounds of which resembled 
the reports of muskets fired at a distance. The swordfish in 
turn attacked the distressed whale, stabbing from below; 
and, thus beset on all sides and wounded, the water around 
him was dyed with blood. Couch was of opinion that as 
the swordfish has no teeth to tear tbe flesh, and he supposed 
it only could swallow its food whole, it must have been 
gratifying its appetite with blood. He tells us how in 
August, 1861, near Westra, one of the most northern of the 
Orkneys, an individual of the smaller species of whale, 
termed the ‘‘herring bog,” was attacked by a swordfish; 
and when thus compelled to leap out of the water, which it 
did to the height of six feet, it was observed that the sword 
had been thrust into the whale’s body behind the pectoral 
fins. Its leaps continued, and then it was perceived that a 


Dr. Jerome Smith, in his ‘‘History of the Fishes of Massa- 
chusetts,” states that ona calm, sunny day during the pre- 
vious summer (1832), as a pilot was leisurely rowing his 
little skiff, he was suddenly roused from his seat by the 
plunge of a swordfish, thrusting his long spear, more than 
three feet, up through the bottom of his slender bark, but 
the pilot broke it off with the butt of his oar before the ma- 


Irrespective of using this organ to obtain food, it is evi- 
dently occasionally employed when fighting with another. 
In the Weston-super-Mere Museum I was shown the cast of 
one of these fishes, nine feet long, captured near the town in 
1873. Onits left side, opposite the hind edge of its first 
anal fin, existed a large cicatrix, evidently due to a wound 
which had nearly transfixed the fish, there being a spot on 
the opposite side showing to where the injury had extended. 
The appearance of the wound seemed to show that it had 
been inflicted by another of the same family, perhaps fight- 


Lastly, [ would advert to the case of the ship Dread- 
nought, which, in 1868, while on her voyage from Ceylon to 
London,suddenly sprung a leak, and upon an examination be- 
ing made, a round hole, about one inch in diameter, was 
found ‘in the copper sheathing of the vessel. Those who 
had insured the ship claimed £3,000 on the ground that the 
injury had been inflicted by one of these fish, while the in- 
surance company contended that some other cause had been 
at work. After a protracted trial the jury returned asa ver- 
dict that the damage had been caused ‘“‘by contact with 
some substance other than water, and that probably it was 


Although these fish are taken off the Madras coast in the 
large seine nets, such a mode is not found successful in the 
Mediterranean, where the species has a more cutting edge to 
the sword, and the method of capture appears to have 
remained unchanged for centuries. A man ascends one of 
the cliffs which overhang the sea, and as soon as he spies 
the fish, gives notice, either by his voice or by signs, of the 
course it takes. Another individual in the boat climbs the 
mast, and on seeing the fish directs the rowers toit. As 
soon as he considers that they have got within reach, he de- 
scends, and taking in his hand a harpoon to which a cord 
is attached, strikes it into the fish, sometimes from 
a considerable distance. After struggling for some time the 
exhausted animal is dragged into the boat, the whole process 


The superstitious Sicilian fishermen have an unintelligible 


spoken, their belief is that it would dive into the sea and be 


and the scientific men wrong. This lizard is 












































































bite is poisonous and may be fatal. In his experiments, Dy 
Mitchell induced the reptile to bite the edge of a saucer, and 
when the saliva began to flow it was caught in a watch 
glass. This saliva gives an alkaline reaction, thus diffcrin 
from most venomous reptiles, which is acid. A very sm: 
quantity of the saliva, when injected into a pigeon, causeq 
it in less than three minutes to walk with a tottering gait 
and in less than nine minutes it was dead. The Heloderma 
sometimes attains a length of three feet, but the individual 
upon which these experiments were made, was only fourteen 
inches long. 


Game Bag and Gay. 


GAME RESORTS.—We are always glad to receive for pub- 
lication such notes of desirable fone resorts as may be of help 
to the readers of FOREST AND STREAM. Will not our corre- 
spondents favor us with such advice? 








WILD BOAR HUNTING IN JAMAICA. 


O* a cattle pen and punento plantation in the Ocho Rios 
(eight rivers) district of the Parish of St. Ann, Island 
of Jamaica, resides a Mr. L., who sses a fine breed of 
bull-terriers, much prized by their owner for their indomi- 
table pluck. Being well trained they are invaluable while 
hunting the wild boars that are frequently met with in the 
woods, providing good sport for those who indulge in the 
pursuit of game, when this is attended with some risk, and 
at the same time flavored with excitement. While spend- 
ing a fortnight with this gentleman, renowned for his hos- 
pitality, 1 met two young Englishmen who had lately ar- 
rived. Several points of a sporting nature were discussed 
one evening after dinner, and the prospect of a boar bunt 
was eagerly entered into by the party. The headman (a 
Maroon) was summoned by the proprietor, and instructions 
given for him to be in readiness on the following morning 
to take us to the spot in the woods where good sport was 
likely to be obtdined. 

Early next morning after a hasty breakfast, the three of 
us mounted and made a start, the Maroon and two other 
natives leading the way, cutlass in hand, and with a rope 
each coiled over their neck and shoulders. Having ridden 
for about four miles, a halt was made at the foot of a lime- 
stone mountain, and the guides set to work cutting down 
half a dozen lancewood spars, and splitting them into rough 
spears ten feet long by two and a half inches wide; and with 
their cutlasses and clasp knives tapered the spears to a sharp 
point. The lancewood being light and flexible, but at the 
same time a hard and tough wood, is admirably adapted for 
the use they put it to in ‘pig sticking.” The horses were 
hitched to a shady tree, and the party proceeded up the 
hilly gorge for a distance of a mile or more when, on arrival 
at a level piece of tableland, final instructions were given to 
the two Maroons by their ‘‘boss’ (Maroon No.1). They 
separated, taking different points of the wood, while the 
dogs, led by a coolie boy, were swivelled in a loose manner 
by the collars on their necks, The three rifles were loaded, 
and all the party were anxiously awaiting the approach of a 
boar. The excitement shown by the four terriers convinced 
us that they were as anxious as we were for the boar. 

The Maroon suddenly assumed a most ludicrous position, 
kneeling down and laying his woolly pate on the ground, 
with ear inclined to mother earth. Suddenly he sprang up 
and took shelter behind a limestone rock, bidding us do 
likewise with the boy and dogs. We had not long to wait. 
There was a rustling in the bush, and a monster came rush- 
ing on within twenty feet of our hiding place. Our rifles 
were all leveled at him, and although the balls hit they did 
not in any way affect*the animal’s progress. The Maroon, 
seeing this, rushed out and with good aim sent one of the 
lancewood spears into the boar’s jowl. The dogs were let 
off from their tether, and the excitement of the chase com- 
menced. The deafening whelping of the terriers, the fero- 
cious grunting of the boar, and the shouts of the Maroons 
at the prospect of soon securing their prize, was enough to 
unstring one’s nerves. Down the ravine the beast started, 
one terrier securely fastened on the back of his neck, while 
the other three were making a good hold on the flanks. 
Another and yet another lancewood spear spins through the 
air and strikes the boar only a few inches from where one 
of the terriers had hold of the left flank. The boar, mad- 
dened with pain, frantically rushed on over rocks and tree 
roots, stumps and thick undergrowth, at times quite lost to 
view, and making it risky on the dog’s account to fire. 

In a short while the wood was cleared, and with the spear 
still sticking in his jowl, and the dogs still holding fast, the 
boar passed a shallow brook and took across an open com- 
mon. No time was lost in mounting the horses, and my 
two friends and self galloped as hard as the stock could go, 
and were just in time to prevent the animal from. getting 
into a thrown up coffee piece, so dense with overgrowth of 
tropical vegetation, that we would in all probability have 
been unable to secure him. Thus surprised he retraced his 
steps, still dragging the dogs, which still maintained their 
hold. From the loss of blood the beast commenced to fag, 
and in a short while we came on him from the rear, and the 
Maroons having so far followed us, they attacked from the 
fore. Two well-directed bullets hitting between the ear and 
the jowl caused the brute to fall, and in rolling over he nearly 
squashed two of the pups. Another spear through the 
throat settled the matter for the boar. Then out with our 
knives and with great difficulty the head was severed. It is 
surprising the thickness of the wild boar’s hide. There were 
distinctly to be seen the spots on his body where bullets had 
hit, but no further impression. Round about the jowl and 
mouth hung masses of thick froth mixed with blood, which 
was pretty well distributed on the dogs. One of the terriers 
was Tost, having been ripped by the boar, and the other 
three were one mass of cuts, | ruises, and blood. In spite 
of their condition, it was with the greatest difficulty we 
could separate them from the animal, and they were ap- 
pastels aang indifferent to their share of injury sus- 
tained during the encounter. 

Preparation was at once made for conveying the booty 
home. After being dressed, the Maroons slung it on iance- 


wood spears, and supported on their shoulders it was carried 
down safely. The animal was considered as large 2s any 
got for years past. Some idea of its size may be en 

when on being prepared for the smoke stack it turned the 
standard at 350 pounds. The meat is of a 
attributable, no doubt, to the fruit and wild 
animals live on. The flesh is sometimes boiled or fried fresh 


fine flavor, 
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gish in its habits, and only bites when provoked, bat ae 
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AND STREAM 


is generally smoked with punento leaves, juniper cedar 
eae etc., before being cooked, thus imparting to it an 
aromatic flavor. Jerked or barbecued pig is not to be des- 
= and is easily procured bv those residing in the neigh- 
rhood of the Maroon settlements. 

Our host -was grieved on hearing of the loss of the pup, 
put took the matter very good-naturedly; the pluck shown 
by the others was in a measure a consoling theme, and one that 
he frequently alluded to.afterward. The excitement of the 
day had nearly worn us out, but after cooling down, and 
having a dip in the cool mountain stream, we felt refreshed, 
and were in capital form for the evening’s entertainment. 
Our host and hostess during our absence having in- 
vited several neighboring families to come over to an im- 
promptu party, the surprise, 1f anything, added to the pleus- 
ure, and on retiring to rest at 5:30 A. M., we three came to 
the conclusion that a more jolly time we certainly had never 
spent, and I, for my own part, cannot recall another such 
good day’s sport. C. CotviLiE MALTON. 
FREDERICTON, New Brunswick. 


“DIDYMUS” RECANTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“Fresco,” translated into vulgar English, means fresh. I 
say this merely to prove to your cayenne pepper correspond- 
ent that if I don’t know how to shoot I know something, 
and I didn’t get it from my Munchausen dictionary either, 
which I used in writing my Florida letter. Some of his con- 
tributions have entertained me very much, but it will pain 
him awfully to know that he has gone down some two and 
a half inches in my esteem by firing that fifteen-inch shell at 
me. Only think what the direful result would have been if 
he had hit me! Acres upon acres of the best farming land 
would have been flooded with tears at my departure, and 
Forest AND STREAM would have lost 7 most effective 
aed i ocr mention ot oak Gans teoeaieee Not being able to own two guns, I have been in the habit 
dozen ata double-quick trot to publish all they know (or - Soe Se “— oe — light re it is, ad 
more) from the secret recesses of their innermost bosoms, Often) dian wits van. “i di aon 4 acdiin of 
where they had stowed away whole wagon loads of the | ,ame aie on top of the ana oder t08 ished e wads 
choicest knowledge of good hotels and the — hunting | and 1 oz. chilled Potaa > ve No 6or 7 lon do = good 
-< Some anid if thay hady't been “il ed” pall it by th * | execution at long range as is generally done with a heavy 
horrible name ‘‘Didymus.” Woe is me! I’ve been pum- 10-gauge—though there is no question but that a 7% Ibs. gun 
meled and pounded from the time I wrote that awful letter is too Hight for sendy work on Guoks. Of the S00 shots fired 
till I feel like a “‘bow! full of jelly,” and I’ve not had a wink | 0m these. shells, whdie ta diinetaar om weg tr 
- —— new oon rr ae scene ae at In-} shells, I always had more or less trouble from that cause, 

| steed ‘> wid eats, aa coniael ee = = ee a fine _—_ duck —e on wine a in 

: : : Type ‘| the wilds of Pennsylvania, caused me to send for the new 
ee ay en mee i Fa shells for trial. While 1 do not assume to be a judge in the 
I wilted. But I have sufficiently recovered to muke an at- etee, wy Senet Sevagees So Case: sees ie, Gas Ceay_gire 
tempt at vindication, for such a withering charge as that a far better pattern, increased penetration, and are. durable— 
high-toned shootist must clear up or die. Where were Mr. — — nae Pee 5 ony Atom — - 
F.’s spectacles when he read my letter? I remarked (very oe, eS aie ee . 
modestly) that I killed ten quail in succession—some of them | "4: New York. 
double shots—and then, with a full-blown blush on my 
cheek, admitted that I missed three snipe out of six. Now 
for the vindication. These three little straggling ‘‘snipes” 
were digging for their dinners by a little pond among the 
trees. had not seen one for an age, and was rather puz- 
zled at the way they had of twisting round among the trees. 
But, after all (begging Mr. F.’s pardon for not explaining 
it before), I only missed two, for on account of an un- 
crimped shell in the left barrel the shot all ran out, and I 
sent nothing after one of,, them, but a paper wad. So there 
were only two misses out of six, and among the trees. 

Now my amiable friend, Mr. F., could even you have 
managed the matter any better? And now, Mr. Editor, a 
word to you: If you'll promise never to let those terrible 
fellows luose against me again I'll take that Florida all 
back and never do so any more. DipyMus. 
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KYNOCH SHELLS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have used the Kynoch shells since fall of 1882 with the fol- 
lowing results. On receipt of shells I loaded a few as fol- 
lows: 24 drs. Oriental powder No. 4 grain, two pink edge 
wads, No. 11, 4 0z. No. 8shot, cardboard shot wad, No. 11; 
3 drs. same powder, same wads, 1 oz. same shot, and card- 
board wad; 34 drs. same powder, same wads, same shot. 
Tried for pattern first and found each seemed to give as good 
results, whether loaded 24, 3, or 34 drs. powder, in each case 
the pattern being very even, no ‘‘bunching” being shown. 
Next, to obtain idea of penetration, I set several sheets of 
paper an inch apart, in an oblong box, and was very much 
surprised to find the Kynoch shell sent shot through several 
sheets of paper I could not penetrate with paper shells loaded 
exactly like the brass ones. I regret I cannot give you the 
exact number of sheets of paper penetrated by each load of 
shot, but the difference was very much in favor of the new 
shells. The gun used was a Parker, 12-gauge, Damascus 
barrel, 74 lbs. weight. 






















































Editor Forest and Stream: 

Unless I am very much mistaken. the result of English ex- 
perience has been that to get good results with the Kynoch 
brass shells, the chambers of the gun in which they are used 
must be bushed out. There was a mass of correspondence, 
experiments and discussions on the subject published some 
little time ago in the London eld, and the result arrived at 
was that unless the chambers were bored expressly to fit the 
shell, the result was unsatisfactory. I remember being puz- 
zled as to how, if « shell was too small to tit the chamber, 
and consegently expanded, matters could be improved by 
making the chamber still larger, until it was evident to me, 
from some letter published, that the size next larger than the 
gauge of the gun was the one used. The No. 12 Kynoch 
shells, being as much smaller in their outside diameter than 
the ordinary paper or brass ones, asthey are thinner, an air 
space is left between the shell and the chamber, and expan- 
sion or explosion results; but by bushing out the chamber a 
little, it can be made to fita No. 10 Kynoch shell, and 
under these circumstances, according to the Field, the result 
is very good. Whether it would be worth while to have 
your gun chambered so that it would be a little too large for 
an ordinary 12 shell, and too small for a 10 ditto, is a ques- 
tion which everybody must decide for themselves. It would 
depend, of course, on how much better result could be ob- 
tained, and also on the fact whether the Kynochs could 
always be got. If the experiment was not a success, the gun 
would have to be rebored to 10-gauge. Mic Mac. 


Boston, June 22. 























Editor Forest and Stream: 
Florida does catch it now and then, doesn’t she? Well, 
she, or rather her editors, land sharks and deluded immi- 
grants, who are filling the earth with inducements to bring 
others to help them eke out a miserable existence, deserve 
it. I am not speaking of sport or lack of it, now, but simply 
of the deception practiced by the above mentioned, resulting 
in dissatisfaction and ruin to thousands. I know whereof 
I speak. I could count, when 1 left, seventeen heads of 
families, who were gazing with longing eyes and aching 
hearts, to say nothing of empty pockets and wasting strength 
and energies, toward their northern (former) home. Thisin 
my immediate section—you may say ‘‘a mighty sorry sec- 
tion.” Notso. As good as the average pine land of the 
State. It’s an infernal, gigantic swindle on deluded mortal- 
ity, this booming of orange growing. I know well that 
there are favored spots where oranges can be grown at com- 
parative small cost. Those are the spots which are ruining so 
many who are not judges of land, and settle on pine land 
at the instance of interested parties. They couldn’t live on 
hamak, anyway. I am not blind to the fact, either, that for 
poor, suffering humanity of certain classes, the State offers 
relief and prolongation of life. Such can sacrifice every- 
thing else, and enjoy immunity from rigorous weather. I 
know, too, from much pleasurable experience, that there is 
on sport where the game is. But it don’t walk into the 
use and invite the knife. When I speak of Florida, I do 
so in a condemnatory way, because of gross exaggeration 
and misrepresentation, and my gorge rises whenever I think 
of it. As to my trees there. I had one of the nicest places 
to be found, “‘if I do say it as oughtn’t,” and parted with it 
willingly to a ‘‘pulmoner” for a trifle over $10,000 (silence as 
to cost), but I ruined my health and constitution in working 
it up. OscEOLA. 

















[Our correspondent is correct, except that he bas evidently 
misconstrued the nature of the bushing process, which is, in 
effect, to decrease rather than increase the diameter of the 
chamber. To ‘‘bush” is, as the term is generally used, to 
furnish an orifice or chamber with a lining of metal. A gun 
chanrber is bushed, in order that it may receive a shell of 
smaller exterior diameter than before. For instance. The 
interior diameters of the barrel of a 12-gauge gun and of a 
12-gauge shell are, say, .729in. But the paper shell being, 
say, .030 in. in diameter, it is perfectly plain that the 
chamber of the gun to receive this paper shell must have a 
diameter of .729 plus twice .030, or .789. Now, were the 
Kynoch shell equal in interior diameter to the barrel of the 
gun, and only .007 in. thick, the chamber should be only 
.729 plus twic2 .007. or .743in. Itis evident, therefore, that 
the chamber bored to .789 for the paper shell, would, in that 
case, have to be reduced to .748 for the Kynoch .729 interior 
diameter. This could be accomplished by inserting in the 
chamber a steel lining which is bored out to the desired 
diameter. As a matter of fact, however, the Kynoch shells 
being made with exterior diameters to fit the present cham- 
bers of the several gauges, it has been found that a 12-gauge 
gun may be bushed with best advantage for a 14-gauge 
Kynoch shell, the interior diameter of the shell being .7 
in. The process of bushing is made perfectly intelligible by 
the illustration given herewith, which we take from Mr. 
Walsh’s ‘Modern Sportsman’s Gun.” The upper side of the 
engraving shows the chamber as it is before bushing; the 
lower shows the chamber bushed. It will be observed that 
the original chamber is slightly cut away to admit of a lin- 
ing of sufficient thickness to stand boring out. ] 



























Sourn Caro.ina.—Chester, June 25.—We will have 
birds in abundance this fall. They wintered well, and the 
spring was dry and favorable for hatching. The first 
coveys are all hatched out and have commenced to use their 
wings. If the season continues to be so favorable, they will 
hatch out a second covey and then the country will be alive 
with them. Some Bang here have been killing a good 
many squirrels. I visited a grove near here a few days ago, 
where I counted sixteen gray squirrels all in sight at one 
time. The owner does not allow any shooting, and takes 
— care of them. He puts by nuts and grain for their use 

the winter. You can see them any hour of the day 
dri with the chickens from a water trough at the rear 
of the house. What sport one could have to be turned loose 
in that grove fora day with a 22-cal. rifle. 1 would not 
advise any one to try it, as the owner keeps an old musket 
loaded with buckshot for trespassers, and as a consequence 
the boys give him and his squirrels a wide berth.—J. M W. 

















Editor Forest and Stream: 

I will give my experience with the Kynoch shells, hopin 
it will be of some value so others. The gun I have Coed 
them in is a N. R. Davis & Co.’s 12-gauge. I have reloaded 
some of them from eight to twelve times; they have always 
resumed their original shape when fired. I load with one 
grease-proof, one thick felt and one cardboard wad, all No. 
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11, over powder, and one common felt wad over shot. I 
find the shells will expand after repeated firing so as to fit 
the chamber very close, but I have had no trouble in getting 
them into the gun or extracting them, and no trouble from 
misfires. The loading funnel should fit the shells closely; 
this will prevent bulging or bending them while loading. 
The cause of their sticking in the chamber is in my opinion 
the fault of the gun. The shells being very thin, if there 
are any irregularities in the chamber, or if it is the least 
trifle larger nearest the muzzle, the shell will expand 
into these irregularities and cause the shell to stick. A gun, 
to use brass shells, and especially Kynochs, should have a 
very smooth chamber, and it should be tapered from breech 
toward muzzle, then as soon as extractor starts the shell it is 
free to come out, With my gun the Kynoch do not. give as 
good pattern as paper shells. ‘This, no doubt, is on acconnt 
of the gun being chambered for paper shells. On the whole, 
with a = properly chambered for brass shells, and with 
the loading and crimping tool advertised in ForEst AND 
Stream, | think the Kynoch the best shells now in the 
market. 8. 8. Witcox. 


The PartrwwcGe Fry Larv«.—Monticcllo, N. Y., 
June 27.—Hditor Forest and Stream: While out to-day 
working a pair of young dogs only a short distance from my 
kennel, the dogs found two broods of young partridge or 
ruffed grouse. They were about the size of a quail. I 
caught one of the young birds which the dogs were pointing 
under a log, and was about to let it go again, when I dis- 
covered something on the back ef its neck. On examina- 
tion it proved to be a tick about the size of a pea, with its 
head firmly imbedded in the neck of the young bird. Around 
this tick were three more ticks of different sizes, from a very 
small one to half the size of the large one. They were 
packed close together, with the heads all fast in the neck of 
the bird. I pulled them out and let the bird go. The ticks 
were of a blue color. Could all of the young birds have 
had the ticks on them? and was this large tick breeding its 

oung while attached to the bird’s neck?—C. F. Kenvr. 
Very likely all the young birds were similarly affected. The 
insects were not ticks, but were the larve of the partridge 
fly, of which so much has been written in FoREst AND 
Stream. The blue color of the insects was due to their 
being full of blcod, and the difference in size was simply in- 
dicative of a difference in age of the larve. | 


LEFT-HANDED SnHoo1rne.—HMiitor Forest and Stream: 
If your correspondent ‘‘C. D.,” Wyoming Ter., will pursue 
his experiments a little further, I think that he will find that 
the right eye is not always the stronger. Take his experi- 
ment of bringing the corner of a house at a distance into line 
with the edge of a post near at hand. Close the right eye 
and bring the two objects into position, then open the right 
eye and no change in position will have taken place. Now 
close the left eye and the post will apparently have moved 
as far to the left as in ‘‘C. D.’s” experiment it had moved to 
the right. It»would seem from this that the eye’with the 
quickest perception power takes the lead, yet if the weaker 
eye for any reason gets the start, the stronger has not suf- 
ficient strength to overcome the other. Microscopists work- 
ing with monocular instruments seldom close the unused eye, 
—— seeing absolutely nothing with it.—J. H. T. (Bos- 
ton, Mass.). 

A DEER’s SINGULAR DEatH.— Wading River, L. I., June 
24.—In the year 1855 Mr. Samuel Hulse had a carting to 
haul timber for a house, Mr. Harvey Skidmore (my inform- 
ant) being there. They heard hounds barking, and pres- 
ently saw a deer running in a southerly direction, but seeing 
some one in the field it changed its course westward. This 
brought the dogs quite close to the deer, which ran across 
two fields in view of the persons assembled, and in its hurry 
to escape attempted to leap a hedge on which was a rail. 
The deer struck the rail with its head, breuking it in two, 
and lay there. Mr. Skidmore and another person ran to 
the spot, and one held its legs while the other cut its throat. 
Just then, Mr. Skidmore says, the hunters came up, threw 
the carcaes on their horse, and never thanked them for their 
trouble. Did you ever hear of a deer meeting a similar 
death?—C. 


PRESERVING MEAT AND Fisu.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
I have a receipt to keep fresh meats in warm weather, It 
may be of benefit to some of your many readers. For 7 
pounds of meat mix the following: 1 ounce soda, 4+ ounce 
saltpeter, 4 pound charcoal, pulverized, + pound sugar, 14 
pounds salt. Dissolve in water and place the meat in the 
brine; take care to cover the meat with fluid about three 
inches deep. It will be necessary to place a weight upon 
the meat to prevent exposure to insects. The meat can be 
kept in open vessels. You may commence using meat im- 
mediately, taking care to weight itdown. Place the meat 
in cold water abuut three hours before using; wash well, 
then steak or roast. We have kept fish for several days in 
warm weather with this process. I think it a good thing 
where ice cannot be had.—J.-G. Sirs. 


TENNESSEE.—Nashville, Tenn., June 23.—Dove shooting 
has already begun, though it is too early in the season. 
Squirrels were never more abundant or in ‘finer condition 
for the table. A Tennessee squirrel stew is an institution 
that even the most delicately-palated epicure might afford 
to come here to feast upon. Tomatoes and roasting ears 
are not, however, sufficiently abundant as yet to warrant 
stew parties being made up.—J. D. H. 


Micnigan GamE Law.—The mingled mass of meritorious 
and meretricious Michigan protection bills in the last 
Legislature all came to nothing, and the old law remains 
unc 


. 
















Stream: During the winters of 1880-1881 and 1881-1882 
there was an abundance of brant at Morehead Cit 
coast of this State, but last winter, that of 1882-1 . 
were none at all, except a very few. Can you explain the 
absence during the last winter? Some = it was not cold 
enough. It is true we didn’t have much clear cold weather, 
but we had plenty of disagreeable winter weather, mostly 
rainy.—V. B. [Without knowing more of the conditions 
it would be quite out of the question to arrive at any solu- 
tion of the matter.] 


Marine Bear Bounty.—Hiitor Forest and Stream: I have 
noticed in several newspapers the statement that the bounty 
on bears was repealed by the last Legislature of Maine. 
This is not the fact. Section 2 of Chapter 58 of public 
laws of 1881 was repealed. This section prohibited the pay- 
ment of any bounty on bears unless the same were killed 
between June 1 and Nov. 1. As the law now stands, the 
treasurer of each town is obliged to pay a bounty of $5, 





quoted is another example. 
Another principle now comes in, and let us keep to our “bean 
shooter” and “blow-gun”’ as examples. 
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in a sudden puff. 


June 16). for work. 

Rurrep Grouse SHootine.—Elsie, Mich., June 25.—I 
have killed upward of thirty ruffed grouse in a day, and 
once I killed thirty-three in‘one-half day’s shoot. 1 have 
killed twenty-two consecutive birds without a miss, and I 
do not claim to be the best wing shot in the country. 
Quail in this locality are more plenty than they have been 
for years; they wintered splendid. We may expect good 
shooting the coming season. ‘It bids fair for a good supply 
of partridge.—A. D. L. 


mankind to many imperfections an 


the absence of windage, one would sup 


Montana GAmE Seasons.—Fort Custer, Montana, June 
21.—Since I last wrote the game laws of this Territory have 
been changed, and the open seasons are now as follows: All 
large game and grouse, Aug. 15 to Jan. 1; geese and ducks, 
Aug. 15 to May 1.—J. C. M. 


barrel. 


nessin loading than to any ot 








InDIAN TERRITORY.—Muskogee, June, 1883.—We will 
have a large crop of chicken and quail in this locality; 
season opens July 15.—D. G. 





spect.” 


cause they could notthen successfully make anything else. 
MUZZLE vs. BREECH. , z i aoe 


VIEWS OF AN ARMY OFFICER ON THE QUESTION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

However it may seem to some of your readers, it appears to me 
that there is too much acrimony creeping into the discussion of muz- 
zle vs. breech-loader. This might just as profitably be left out. 
Animadversion is neither fact nor argument; and facts and argu- 
ments are what are wanted. Although an advocate of the breech- 
loader asa hunting gun, under hunting conditions, as against the 
muzzle-loader under similar conditions, I confess Iam epen to rea- 
sonable conviction, and I hope the advocates on the other side are 
also open to conviction, and on that assumption I would again ven- 
ture a few remarks upon the subject. 

Let us go back to a beginning, and from that beginning see what 
facts we can find bearing upon this subject, and from them learn 
what we can as to the mefits or demerits of either muzzle or breech- 
loader. 

It would hardly seem necessary to ask, what is a gun? but it has 
a bearing upon this subject, and hence let me begin with that. A gun 
is an engine used to throw missiles, and originally it did not belong 
exclusively to that class of engines in the form of a tube, from which 
the saiestle or projectile was thrown, through the agency of 
some elastic force, as now understood; some authorities ciaim that 
the word ‘“‘gun”’ was derived from the word ‘‘engine’’ by contraction 
and corruption; but thisis foreign tothe subject. As now understood, 
it is a machine of a tubular form used to throw missiles by the use of 
some form of elastic force, and one of the oldest and simplest forms 
is the “blow gun” of the South American, and this a breech-loader 
too, the poisoned arrow, with its tuft of wadding being inserted from 
the rear of the tube, and blown by the mouth of the shooter with 
wonderful aim and effect for almost incredible distances for such a 
weapon. On the same principle is the ‘‘potatoe pop-gun”—small or 
large, and toys as they may be considered; they are all breech-load- 
ers—and their origin lost in the dim ages when “toys’’ or “guns” 
were first evolved. 

Going Back to the introduction of gunpowder as the “elastic force’’ 
used to project the missiles from these engines of tubular form, we 
find *“‘breecn-loaders”’ among the first to be evoived, and although 
probably known long before authentic history began, still these ac- 
counts are doubtful, and reliable accounts are not found much earlier 
than the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The guns in use in the 
thirteenth century are not described, so far as I know; but the guns 
of the fourteenth century are both described and pictured in works 
bearing on this subject, as well as preserved in the museums in 
Europe, and early m the list are found several styles of ‘‘breech- 
loaders,” as well as ‘‘muzzle-loaders.”” It may be objected that these 
were properly ‘‘cannon,” as we now understand the word, and also, 
that the comparative shooting of breech vs. muzzle-loader was not 
recorded, so that we have gained nothing by this looking back; but it 
may be answered that guus in early times were mainly used against 
inanimate objects, such as castles, walls, etc., and not against game 
or human life. Hence, cannon were naturally first invented, and 
this “looking back’’ is simply to show that breech-loaders are noth- 
ing new, and probably have as much antiquity as the muzzle-loader, 
and that among the first attempts made to construct a gun, the 
people of the time saw the correctness of the principle and tried to 
use it, and ina very creditable manner, too, considering the means 
at hand with which to construct such weapons, and probably only 
abandoned the breech-loading principle because of the poorness and 
insufficiency of tools, proper workmen, and material with which to 
construct on this principle, finding that the elastic force of the burn- 
ing gunpowder could not be contined by the ‘“‘breeches” they were 
able to make, and, therefore, turned to the tube permanently closed 
at one end (except the vent or touch-hole), and the loading by the 
muzzle, not because of any superiority inherent in this method, but 
because it was easier to make properly at that time. 

“Hand guns” were very long in coming into favor. Those natives 
using them being called “‘barbarians” by those who did not; but they 
gradually grew into use, and records of their use are to be found as 
early as the fourteenth century. Naturally enough the first were 
muzzle-loaders, simply because the first breech-loading cannon, hav- 
ing failed for want of proper talent to make them, the first efforts in 
small arms would follow the muzzle-loading style.as it had practi- 
cally succeeded. But in the sixteenth century yen wergy J small 
arms are to be found, and véry fair ones, too, in principle, lacki 
only the manual dexterity, mechani al knowledge and proper tools of 
our day to have been made fully successful; and as civilization ad- 
vanced, knowledge grew, and proper skill, tools and material became 
the rule, we find the breech-loader continuing until the present day. 

It must also be remembered that the ancient guns were at first 
match simply, then match lock, wheel lock, and then flint lock, all 
much more applicable to muzzle than to breech-loaders; and it was 
not until the invention and introduction of the percussion system, 
about the beginning of the nineteenth cen , that a really effec- 
tive mode of firing was discovered as applicable to breech as to muz 
zle-loaders. Powder, also, was what we now would call execrably 
vile; hence it is not surprising that the muzzle-loader should -have 
more than held its own as agaist the breech-loader, and that the 
latter should have been almost unknown until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and all this too with the proper principle in favor of the breech- 
loader all the time; the muzzle-loader su & for reasonsalready 
stated, viz.:—the practicability of confining the elastic force in a 
tube permanently closed at one end. 

Having so far cursorily followed up “‘the gun” from early records 
to the present day, let us look for a moment at the priuciples in- 
volved, remarking at once, to contravert criticism, I am no 
scientific sharp, ready to argue the matter out by x, y, and z, but 
— = a, at the matter from a practical and common sense 
standpoint. : 

A gun, being a machine to throw missiles by means of an elastic 
force, through a tube, is it not the most natural way to introduce 
that missile at the end from which it is to be propelled, as in the 
blow-gun, air-gun, potatoe ¢ Pop gun, etc.? and isit not contrary to first 
principles to put it in at ‘uzzle end, ram it down to be again 

lown out? introducing it into the breech end and applyi the 
force behind it, at least the labor of ramming it down from the muz- 
zle is obviated, leaving, for the present, all other considerations out 


the muzzle-loader with necessarily greater windage. 


loaders, as well as goodand poor muzzle-loaders 


sights, and nothing but what one can or would take into the fie 
against game. 


range breech-loaders, both here and in England. 


“bullseye” wa’, or is claimed to be, about the size of a silver dollar, 
and the distance appears to have been 200yds. for the Brown and 
Gove targets, and also 200yds. for the Farrow and Gove targets, 
but size of bullseye not stated. 

paper at hand in which those targets are represented I can only 


200yds. wit 


in the Farrow-Gove targets is the mark shot at at the same distance, 


have anything to do with the merits or demerits of the ‘‘muzzle vs. 


discussion of these targets be dropped and attention given tc more 
profitable inquiry of the subject? 

Would it not be better to have the relative merits decided by an 
actual contest, similar to that instituted by the London Field, to try 
the relative merits of the muzzle vs, breech-loading guns, in the years 
58-59, followed up _by the trials of ’66, °75, 76 and "77, and_ the Chi- 
cago trials of °79? Possibly then the question could be decided in all 
its phases, and targets made that could not be questioned or dis- 
puted, and public attention be called to the wants and needs for a 
more close and steady shooting breech-loader, should this form come 
out second best in the contest. 

Iam free to say [have my doubts about any shooting made ata 
“dollar circle’’ at 200yds., under any conditions that bear upon this 
discussion. I have never seen any such shooting myself, and have 
never seen anyone who claimed to be able to make any such under 
such conditions. I have seen groups of shots, firedata larger 
bullseye, off-hand, at this distance, that were very close together, 
showing very close and even shooting for the gun, but the group was 
not in the center of the bullseye, nor was the center of the group the 
point aimed at. 

I entirely agree with Major Merrill in his answer to one of the 
breech-loading advocates, when he says that all that is wanted in a 
hunting gon is not simply the ability to shoot close at any fixed dis- 
tance. Every one who hunts knows that his game is likely to be at 
any distance, 50, 75, 100, 150yds.. more or less, and he wants and 
must have a gun that will shoot so flat at these distances as always 
to aim the same, and not have to hold under, or over, as the game 
may be closer or further. To be successful the gun must not only 
shoot close atits proper point blank, but inside of this not throw 
high, and outside of it not shoot low. I have seen guns, breech-load- 
ers, too, that threw so high that one had to hold “under” from one 
to two feet inside the point blank, and correspondingly ‘‘over’’ when 
outside that distance; but that was before the later models and more 
oe arms had been made, and now I do not find any such 
trouble. 

In °74-°75 I had a government—cal. 50—rifle restocked in sporting 
style, and resighted with ‘‘California buckhorn”’ rear sight, and ‘‘sil- 
ver bead” front sight, and tested it until I had a dead point blank at 
100yds. with it, — the regulation ammunition. I found I had 
one of the hardest, closest shooting guns I ever saw, and killed game 
at all distances up to 100yds. without any allowance or holding under, 
and at longer distances a little coarser bead was all that was neces- 
sary. Later I have tried various arms, including Sharps. Winches- 
ter, Hotchkiss, Peabody, Springfield rifie and carbine, and my Baker 
three-barreled, all with the reguiation ammunition, and I never have 
had to blame any of the guns yet, either at target or at game. That 
none of the balls from any of them went in a straight line I very 
well know, and I claim that no gun has ever been made or will be 
made that will throw its ball in a strictly straight line scientifically 
speaking; but practically the trajectory of is so flat that they 
may be considered straight for hunting pu es. 

To look at the thing in a familiarly scientific manner, and without 
equations, for which I hope I may be pardoned, I have been taught 
that the trajectory of a ball in air follows very closely upon the curve 
known as the parabola; the true parabola as known to science, as it 
recedes from the immediate vicinity of the foci, rapidly ap- 
proaches the right or straight line, but never coincides with it, even 
at an infinite distance—hence the path of the projectile through the 
air never can and never will be a right line, though it may approxi- 
maate so closely to it as practically to be considered such, and the 
lo: or shorter distance it follows this ne. before it begins to fall 
in the abrupt curve of the parabola, the longer or shorter will be the 
distance the gun will throw its ball with the same aim, without any 
sensible difference in the.effect of the shots, either at target or game, 
and other th being equal, the ball from the gun which gives its 
projectile the highest velocity, should and would more nearly ap- 
proximate to this right line, and therefore have the flatter trajectory, 
and the longer killing distance—the same aim being understood to a 
taken at all times. 


The projectile expelled from the gun by the elastic force of the 
burning as has a certain amount of work expended upon it, 
causing it to be ejected and propelled through the air, and the resul- 
tant work left to the projectile g that which is left stored up in it, 














—Hiitor of the question. A familiar example is the boy's ‘‘bean-shooter,” a 
BRANT ON THE Carolina Coast. were ane typical breech-loader and magazine-gun combined—at least that’s 


e way it was in my day, as with mouth fullof beans we tormented 
on the! each other, or, as I am afraid I must confess, our “grave and 
, there | reverend seniors”—and the “blow-gun” of South America already 


The gun propelling its missile by an “‘elastic force,” to fully obtain 
the results this force must. be so confined as to expand its energy to 
the utmost upon the missile. In the ‘‘bean-shooter.”' the breath being 
the force, the bean is fired out with greater or less force, according 
as the missile fits tighter or looser, with certain limits. I remember 
that it was some time before I could shoot one see I did not 

ut I know the 
not succeed at first was because I could not bring 
elastic force enough to bear on my bean, ‘“‘windage”’ got the best of 
me all the time, until [learned to eject the force from my mouth 
suddenly, like a blow on the bean, and then away it went. 50, 75 or 
sometimes 100 feet. And in the “blow gun” as not in the bean- 
shooter, this windage is prevented by the tuft of fibrous wadding 
that the native fastens to his dart, giving him the full benefit of the 
elastic force of his breath as he lets it loose from his chest and mouth 






































































Now on account of this very fact of windage,I claim a superiority 
on principle for the breech-loader, besides being introduced into the 


upon proper evidence being produced, to each person who | end naturally tke proper one, the miesilo so taserted, having only once 
; ‘ i to traverse the tube, can be made to fit with no perceptible windage, 
kills a bear at any time of the year. J. F. 8. (Monson, and therefore the full strength of the elastic force be made available 


Upon this very point allow me to quote from one that I believe to 
be a standard authority, viz, one p. 72: “Custom habituates 
f fallacies, which, when in the 

course of time once broken in upon or dispelled by discovery or im- 
provement, are looked back upon with surprise and regret. When we 
consider the purpdse of a gun; that it is intrinsically a tube of metal 
through which a projectile is to be driven by the elasticity of a cer- 
tain gas, and that much of the force of this gas depends upon the 
exact fitting of the projectile to that tube. orin other words upon 
se that it should never have 
been attempted to insert the projectile by the muzzle atall. It might 
have been argued, ‘You have to ram home by the mere muscular 
power of your arm, a bullet or wadding, or other substance, and yet 
you hope to be able to do this with that substance fitting so tightly 
that when the gunpowder is fired, you expect the greater part of its 
strength will not escape between the sides of the projectile and the 
The thing is out of the question. You may as well expect to 
hold water in a sieve.’’’ And again p.74: ‘Possibly the invention 
of breech-loaders was originally more directed to facility and quick- 
‘bn advantage, but whether or not, 

breech-loaders have only to be made upon sound mechanical princi- 
ples to gaina manifest advantage over muzzle-loaders in every re- 


I agree with the above in every respect, except that I claim that the 
breech-loader was discovered as early, if not earlier, than the muz- 
zle-loader, and that the imperfections of the work of the day caused 
it to be abandoned, and the more faulty muzzle-loader adopted be- 


The other principles involved I hardly think it necessary to go into 
—in my opinion the whole thing lies right here, in the presence or 
absence of windage, so that agiven quantity of gunpowder exploded 
in a given space, must necessarily produce greater effect upon the 
projectile from a breech-loader, with little or no windage, than in 


It is not to be denied that there are both good and poor breech- 
Some muzzle-load- 
ers can outshoot some breech-loaders beyond a doubt. They couldn’t 
shoot much worse, Iam sure, but I argue that, other things being 
equal, the breech-loader can and will out-shoot the muzzle-loader 
every time, at every distance, and this, too, with the conditions im- 
posed, viz., manufactured ammunition, a hunting-gun, aan 


Target and long-range rifles I leave out of the question, simply re- 
ma~king that, if my recollection serves me right, the British long- 
range muzzle-loaders have been badly beaten by American long- 


In your issue of May 24, I notice the controversy over the targets 
vlaimed to have been made, and from the letter I gather that the 


Not having the issue of your 


ask if it is pretended that a dollar circle was the bullseye shot at at 
plain open sights, and from an off-hand or hunting 
position and aim, and is it pretended that the ‘‘4-’’ mark referred to 


under similar circumstances when these latter targets were made? 
Unless the shooting was made with open sights, no rests, and no fic- 
titious conditions attending, I can hardly see how these four targets 


breech-loaders”’ as a hunting weapon, and therefore cannot further 


after dedu the losses 
were it son tort these I 


the resistance of the air play the chicf part—the 


on in a straight line, and once in motion would f. remain in ne. 
on, 
The first force co: being 
ertia of the bullet, a certain loss of that takes ‘place x, 
overcoming this inertia, and the sudden blow struck upon base 


of the bullet may, or may not, cause it to “u ” so assume 

greater diameter -than it first had. Whether will, & = 
and form given 

at th 


Amt itw oh? arst ¢ principle faking advan 

it was upon 0} e of 

ting caused by the resistance of inertia, th > ieateeeel ee 

as a ie Se naan bee era ae worked such 

wonders in improving the» an 0} m 

Before its introdpetion, an uncertain amount of * Seen 
id the bullet: 
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caused by one or another form of chamber intended to 
firm while the bullet was ‘“‘upset’” by one or more blows with 
ramrod—this upsetting being found to be essential to an 
strong or accurate shooting on account of its being necessary 
off the windage already mentioned, as well as to arent the bullet. 
to cause it to “take the grooves” of the rifle. And herein lies, as I 
claim, the very initial superiority of the breech-loader; the bullet is. 
made of such a form and size as to fit the diameter of the bore at the 
bottom of the grooves; its base is of such a shape as not to expan 
by the force of the initial blow of the burning powder (I refer here 
entirely to the naked bullets), and the trueness with which the balt 
will take the pore is much greater than with the muzzle-loader, 
all uncertainties of the amount of upsetting essential to the muzzle 
loader being as carefully eliminated as ble. 

Another loss to the projectile power of the bullet is the resistance 
of the grooves, and this will be greater or less, according as the 
grooves have more or less ‘“‘twist,”’ so here we finda res‘stance which 
does not depend upon the gun bemg either breech or muzzle-loader, 
but upon the nature and amount of twist given. In breech-loaders 
“twist” is given between extreme limits, from one turn in twenty- 
two inches, as in the Springfield rifle, and some guns have a more 
rapid twist than this, to one turn in from eleven to twelve feet, as 
given in modern ‘‘express rifles,” and all kinds of grooving are to be 
found, each as best adapted to the kind of work the fun is intended 
to perform. How great the twist may be in muzzle-loaders I do not 
know, as I have no works partaining to them especially. nor do I 
know of any works, or very large series of experiments upon this 
class of guns; nearly all modern experiment and writing having been 
devoted to the breech-loader. 

Another force tending to retard the bullet is the friction against 
the bore, and this will be greater or less, as the bullet fits more or 
less tightly. Let me Pa 9 from Laidley, p. 156-157, speaking par- 
ticularly of the Springfield rifle and carbine: *‘The bullet fits the bore 
closely, and in passing through it produces a certain amount of fric- 
tion, the effect of which is to retard, to a certain extent, the bullet’s 
motion. Solong as this is uniform over the surface, it is a matter of 
little account [the italics are mine], but if it be greater on one side of 
the bullet than the other, the tendency will be to displace the axis of 
the bullet, and give it another and sli _~. d‘fferent direction, caus- 
ing a deviation in its flight. Uniformity this ferce is best main- 
tained by reducing this friction to a minimum, which is effected b 
ore the bore clean, free trom lead, rust and dirt, and well lubri- 
cated.” 

Right here again I claim superiority for the breech-loader, even 
when using the naked bullets. The friction, be it greater or less than 
in the muzzle-loader, can be more readily kept uniform; each succes- 
sive shot passes through and lubricates the tuve. With the modern and 
best rifling there is but httle tendency to lead, and dust and dirt 
can be discovered and removed at once, preserving the integrity of 
the bore, and rifling much better and easier cis in the muzzle- 
loader. With the latter each succeeding bullet, in its greased patch, 
drives down into the chamber the accumulated dirt of each previous 
shot; the patch must necessarily be dirty after the first shot is fired, 
and chis friction in the tube has, therefore, more elements of chance 
= ce with to preserve its uniformity than does the breech- 
oader. 

The resistance of the air, depending as it does upon the velocity, 
weight and shape of the bullet, appears to me to have no determinin, 
effect upon the comparative merits of the two classes of guns. It 
will be greater or less as the velocity is greater or less, and also as 
the shape of the buliet is more or less favorable to its passage 
through the air. When extremely light bullets are used, driven 
by a high velocity, the moving force in the bullet being proportional 
to its mass and the square of its velocity, the moving force will be 
sooner exhausted by the air’s resistance than would another ball of 
the same shape and cross section but greater weightand less velocity ; 
hence it may be well not to reduce the hunting bullet too much 
weight, for it might be found not to have ‘‘hving force” enough to 
“hold up’ to the distances required, and it would be much more 
affected by wind or glancing off some intervening obstable that the 
heavier bullet would cut through, 

The force of gravity affects both guns alike, its laws cannot be 
claimed to favor either muzzle or breech-loader, and to overcome its 
action and project the bullet as far as possible in the shortest 
of time is the aim and object of all classes of guns—with greater or 
a ee upon the greater or less perfection of work 
in the gun, 

No matter how far the bullet may go in a second of time, it must 
fall a fraction over 16 feet in that time, if there is space for it to fall 
through. Breech-loaders have the best of it, as I claim, in this strug- 
gle with gravity; the powder burning in a practically gas-tight cham- 
ber, all its force ina foward direction is expended on the bullet; 
the loss from friction in_ the breech-loader is offset by the loss by 
windage in the muzzle loader, and the distance that will be overcome 
by the ball will, therefore, mainly depend upon the remaining veloc- 
ity of the ball after it has left the muzzle, and equal charges 
of powder and equal vas of lead in the two guns will, in my 
opinion, show greater effect in the breech-loader. Time was, no 
doubt, when this was not so, the chamber of the breech-loader was 
not anything like gas-tight: but now I claim that it is much more so 
than is the muzzle-loader with its touch-hole and cone dependi 
upon the close-fitting gap and hard striking hammer to close wu 
orifice for the escape of some considerable proportion of the elastic 
force of the powder. 

Mechanical work is as yet by no means perfect, and these im 'ec- 
tions affect all things—guns as well—the results of mechanical labor. 
Variations in the sizes of bores supposed to be the same size, in 

cartridges supposed to be the same weight of powder and lead, and 
the same diameter in ball and shell; differences in the quality of the 
powder used in the same shells, or same lot of shells, all have their 
effect, but for a hunting gun | claim for the breech-loader that these 
variations are asnearly eliminated as possible, and much more so than 
in the muzzle-loader, and this with manufactu ed or store ammu- 
nition, The breech-loading bullets are carefully made by accurate 
machinery, are more form in size, in shape, in density and 
homogenity than any home-made bullets can possibly be, and, 
as I understand it, this is one of the points claimed for the 
muzzle-loader; the breech-loading bullet, being already accurately 
placed in the mouth of its accompanying shell, has simply 
to be imserted in the chamber, while the muzzle-load bullet 
has to be forced down the bore with greater or less force by 
the ramrod, and is therefore more apt to be deformed in sc doing, as 
well as having the elements of chance against it in its axis coincid- 
ing with the axis of the bore, even though it be loaded with false 
muzzle, straight starter, and all tne muzzie-loading apparatus, which, 
by the way, in my opinion of itself excludes the muzzle-loader as a 
hunting weapon, for even the simplest of such apparatus should be 
excluded from the discussion of the merits of the two arms as hunt- 
ing weapons, and with the bare muzzle and simple ramrod, the 
chances against the ball being truly seated seems to me to be against 
the muzzle and in favor of the breech loader, especially when quick 
loading must be done. 


The same may be said concerning weighing or gauging the powder 
for each. In the breech-loader’s manu nctared aummnedtion this is 
also done by accurate machinery, and in muzzle-l target rifles 
may be done by accurate balances, and come nearer uniformity than 
the best breech-loaders. But with hunting conditions imposed, all 
the elements of chance appear to bein favor of the breeeh-loader. 
Cold fingers, wet hands, h wind, quick loading or any of the thou- 
sand and one things that may turn up do not alter the amount of 
powder that the manufacturer has alreaty weighed out with his 
cartridges, but they will seriously affect the amount that the muzzle- 
—— will pour into his rifle, and as a consequence, his shot fired 

erefrom. 


_I have before me the lecture delivered by Lt.-Col. G. V. Fosbury, 
V. C., upon the subject of the new arm be nted with by 
the British Government, mentioned by “ al Sepoy” in your issue 
of April 19, and commented upon by Maj. Mer: in your issue of 
May 10, and [ have read the same with very much intevest. As I take 
it, it is an evidence of the’fact that breech-loading makers and users 
are fully aware of any demerits there may be in our t Q 
loaders, and are striving their utmost—and successfully, too—to pro- 
duce & weapon more deadly at all pans than any we now have, 
excellent as such may be. So that—as I do not sllow—even if the 
muzzle-loader does get away with the breech-loader at rat the 
time will soon come when it will be away in the shade, it only need- 
ing the mechanical ingenuity, proper workmanship, and fully de. 
ptation to make the correct prin of firearms to be de- 
veloped, and the muzzle-loader to be one side by all,as a fond 
memory of what has been—what has once done good work—but now 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


x ther ancient has become succeeded by a firearm 
like 0} appleacts. i y 


“petter more 
abstain from any comment, except that which heads 
Tk cog eng myer pe letters ar eave eo kindly, ublished 
frou verre Steen eoe their criticisms of each r. Let 
us all acknowledge right of each to his honest convictions, and 
not consume time or space in useless questions, I respect what I con- 
.sider the mistaken views of the muzzle-loaders, whether I agree with 
‘all that is said by the breech-loaders or not, and I certainly am_ en- 
stitled, and so are all the others, ee respect for the views 
-expressed by us, mistaken as they ma; , in favor of our hobby. As 
to ‘‘creden' ” Jet us ali assume each is a gentleman, and that 
the sanction of publication in your columns is ‘credential’? enough 



















ANGLING RESORTS,—We shall be glad to have for publi- 


that the views expressed are honestly believed and honestly intended, | cation notes of good fishing localities. Will not our corre- 
and that, mistaken as we may be, we are all striving to benefit our- | snondents favor us ‘olth notes of desirable points for angling 


iselves by a friendly exc’ of rival ideas. : 
“Unless a man finds out and remembers why he misses he will 

never know how to hit,” and unless we all learn how and why our 

rival guns do their work, and how and why we differ as to their rival 

merits, we will never either of us be convinced but that each one is 

right and the other wrong. c. D. 
Wyomine. 


P. S.—I would refer all interested to the chapter on B. L. Rifles, p. 
125 to 185, and the following chapter on ‘‘Penetration of Rifle Bullets,” 
186-192, in Greener’s work, ‘‘The Gun and its Development,”’ which I 
have not hesitated to consult, as well as other works, in writing the 
above—particularly ordnance notes—and reports of Chief of Ord- 
nance of the U. 8., showing experiments and work done by our 
country. From them it will be seen that our country is fully alive to 
the fact that high velocity and flat trajectory is essential to success 
at short ranges. C. D. 


Camy Sire Slicherings. 


“That reminds me.” 


HE dusky duck, in dusky team, 
With his mallard cousins by me stream; 

And the airy pintail sails the sky 

With outstretched neck and watchful eye; 

The green-wing teal, with hghtning dart, 

Flies close to the water’s face athwart; 

The blue-wing moves at reckless pace, 

Nor sees the shooter’s blinding place; 

The widgeon, with more wary care, 

Swells the procession, pair by pair. 

“Why don’t you shoot?” ‘It was asin.” 

**Oughter killed bim too dead to skin.” 

My pard is right, but the gun won’t go, 

The shells are swelled, the cuss words flow; 

And as I break the gun on the side of the boat, 

Says my pard: “Ef you hit me in the nose again like 
that, I'll kick you out of the boat, ef I dun’t ’'m a 
goat.”’ ME-HIT-ABLE. 


excursions? 


ANGLING AT BEAR LAKE, 


ce the morning of the 12th of June, our party of five 

lauded at our annual fishing ground on Bear Lake, in 
Charlevoix county, Michigan. On our way up we agreed 
upon a prize, which should go to the one taking the largest 
fish during our stay. At noon of the first day, when we 
came into camp, it was discovered that the prize belonged, 
for the first time being, to Sam, who brought in a black bass 
weighing three pounds. During the afternoon, the writer 
landed a five-pound pickerel, which enabled him to own 
the prize for about an hour, when an unearthly yell from 
the other boat attracted our attention just in time to see the 
leap for life made by the largest pickerel I ever saw ona 
hook and line. My brother Will was master of ceremonies, 
and had the proud satisfaction of taking the fish into camp, 
as well as carrying home the prize aforesaid. 

It is about this capture, which I consider a notable one 
under the circumstances, that I wish to write. The tackle 
used was a dine-ounce split-bamboo rod: a small silk line; a 
5-0 Carlisle-Kirby hook with gimp snell and a live minnow 
for bait. The fight lasted nearly two hours, with the 
chances all the time in favor of the fish. During the first 
hour he had things all his own way, and towed the boat 
around about us he pleased. He tried all the devices known 
to his tribe to get rid of the tie that bound him, but the hook 
was placed just where he could not loosen it. He would 
rise to the surface and shake himself with his terrible jaws 
wide open, and then make a bee-line for the bottom of the 
lake at a rate of speed that burnt the fingers as the line 
passed through them, and threatened a times to empty 

y 











the reel of its 300 feet of line. Fortunately the old fellow 
would change his course just in time. 

Perhaps most of the honor is due to Mr. C. J. Wooden, 
whose knowledge of the lake, and skillful handling of the 
boat kept the fish in deep water so long as he wanted to 
fight. When tired out Wooden steered him into shallow 
water, and stepping out of the boat, in water up to his waist, 
after a few passes got his thumb and finger in the victim’s 
eyes, and carried him ashore without the aid of gaff-hook or 
net, and without a scratch. He weighed 264]bs., measured 
44 inches long, 20 inches around, and from what I could 
learn, was the largest fish ever taken in Bear Lake. He is 
now in the hands of Prof. Velie, of the Academy of Science, 
who pronounces him a very fine specimen of Northern pike. 

L. B. B. 


Rev. J. J. Pearce, D. D., of Pennsylvania, is an eminent 
minister of the gospel, a successful politician (he has been a 
member of Congress), a true sportsman, and anoble specimen 
of a man. 

While on a visit to friends in Iowa a few years ago he ex- 
pressed a great desire to have a chicken hunt, and to be 
able to say on his return that he had dined on the noble bird 
of the prairie. A hunt was organized and he put himself at 
its head; and after a hard day’s work and many miles travel 
the shooters returned with a half dozen birds. These were 
given to the wife of one of the party to be prepared for sup- 
per, and the Elder was invited. Supper time came; there 
were pies, cakes, preserves, meats of every kind and variety, 
but no prairie chicken. The Elder was puzzled as well as 
disappointed. The woman being interviewed about it after- 
ward, said that she had been better raised than to set the 
likes of a prairie chicken before a nice gentleman like Mr. 
Pearce. 


Cuicaao, Il., June 28. 


THE SHRINKING OF THE TROUT. 


7 your issue of May 24, 1883, received by me this month, 

your suggestion that those who have fish items to tell 
would do well to send them in, struck me as an opening for 
a fish fact that occurred while I was stationed in New 
Mexico, at Santa Fé, as an officer in the army, about the 
year 1865 or ’66-—time slides by in such a slippery way that 
one cannot fix dates accurately, nor would one wish to who 
is on the other side of the hill and can only look back over it 
in memory—but I will vouch for the accuracy of the story, 
which should be a warning to all who place a fine string of 
fish in a side pool to keep them fresh, a process pretty well 
known to anglers as a softening process. 

About the time of which I speak, New Mexico was the 
home of many sporting men, I mean fishers of men, and not 
fishermen, and better, more law-abiding and true-hearted 
fellows never lived; as wild and as dangerous as a grizzly 
bear when aroused, but with a true love for all that was 
honest, brave or beautiful among their own people; leaving 
the sidewalk when a party of American ladies passed over 
it and remaining in the street, with their hats in their hands 
until they had left their immediate neighborhood; ready to 
fight for them at a moment’s notice, and use freely the pis- 
tols which hung in their belts at all hours, day or night; 
true gamblers in their instincts to win, while they sat at 
their games; but open-handed to the oprvessed or the poor, 
of whom there were many in that country at thattime. Of 
this class of men I would now tell a fishing story that was 

iven to me by one of the actors, the night after their return 
rom the mountains. 

The Rio Chiquito (little river), which runs through thes 
city of Santa Fe, is a brawling mountain stream, which, for | 
the greater part of the time is but a few feet wide and run- 
ning through a channel cut for itself in the middle of the 
sand bed or arroyo some eighty or one hundred yards wide, 
that indicates the real width of the stream when the delugin 
rains of the mountain sends it down as a torrent, witharus 
and burst of water three or four fect high, rolling the great 
boulders in its mighty flow, so that the noise of their grind- 
ing can be heard for miles. At such times, of course, there 
is no fishing, but the process tears out great holes in the 
river bed, that during the time of its quietude are fairly 
well stocked with the true mountain trout. None of 
them are very large, but many may be caught that can be 
called good pan fish; and for the capture of a mess of these 
one of the sportsmen, Tom Stevens by name, started up the 
stream one morning, armed cap-a-pie, as an angler. The 
way was rough, the bushes were low and troublesome, the 
clamber over the rocks and fallen timber was tiresome; but 
Tom’s luck was good and he arrived within a mile or two 
of the head of the Chiquito with quite a goodly number of 
fine fish strung on a willow stick. Their weight, added to 
that of the pole, began to be somewhat of a burden to him. 
Here, some yards from the edge of the stream, he found a 
pool which the rain water had formed in a depression of the 
rocks, and to this pool he consigned his string that they 
might be kept cool and fresh until his return from the 
further search to the head of the river. 

Some time after Stevens had started from Santa Fé, and 
without his knowledge, Joe Cummings, a brother sports- 
man, was seized with a desire to fish the same stream, and 
knowing that Stevens had gone some time before, he bor- 
rowed a rod, and was soon tramping over the same trail that 
the first angler had taken. His luck as to numbers was good, 
but as to size, his fish did not attain what could be dignified 


A young man-.in one of the rural towns in southern 
New York was passionately fond of athletic sports, and also 
had a love for natural history. He spent most of his time in 
running foot races, playing baseball, and in shooting and 
mounting or stuffing birds. 

One day a boy friend, just from college, said to him: 
“Spencer, I understand that you are becoming quite an 
athlete?” 

To which Spencer replied, ‘‘Yes, I do stuff a good many 
birds nowadays.” QUILL. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


(= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents, 








yan Harrisyille, Mich.—The address is No. 408 Bleecker street, New 
ork. 
= P., San Francisco.—A reply was sent by mail advising the pur- 

chase. 

G. B. W., Conway, Mass.—The party is a gunsmith in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

J. W.—1. We have written for the law. 2. Do not know where you 
will find the decoys. 


F. B. B., Geneseo, N. Y.—The New York law forbids sailing for 
ducks, also use of decoy more than twenty rods from the shore. 


G. W. T., Waterbury. Conn.—There may be such a law with refer- 
ence to the trees on State lands. Write to Verplanck Colvin, super- 
intendent Adirondack Survey, Albany, N. Y. 


J.B. A., Port Orange. Voluzia County.—The sharpie is a flat-bot- 
tom boat amidships, with about 2 to 3° flare to the sides. The chine 
(as it is called b: ge builders) or bilge is, therefore, nearly square 
to the bottom. om the ’midship section aft, the bottom turns up 
to the transome, which is regulated in height by the depth fixed upon 
for the boat. The transome in shape isa reduced midship section, 
reduced in breadth enough to give the boat the same taper at her 
deck line as an ordinary rowboat has to her gunwale. The transome 
can be rounded off on the lower part outside in the same fashion as 
a rowboat, The plank next the keel rabbets into the deadwood from 
the midship section aft, finishing at the seating of the transome. 
From the midship section forward is given both at the sheer line 
height and to the chine, the rake of the stem and the extra fullness 
of the deck line above that of the line at the chine, giving the usual 
flare to the bow. The dimensions of these boats are of the propor- 
tion of four beams for their length, that is, if a boat is sixty feet long 
she has fifteen feet beam. For depth, some of them of the above di- 
mensions have as much as six feet headroom in their cabins, while 
(as set forth by Mr. Roosevelt in our issue of April 5) they draw but 
two feet water. The rig is two masts,on which leg-of-mutton or 
thimble-headed sails are set, the sail area being regulated main] 
tintin ene the boat. A spinnaker is a three-cornei ed sail, wit 

imbles (no yards of any kind) in each corner. The head hoists up 
to the shoulders of the — the tack hauls dowr. toa boom pro- 
from the mast in whatever is found convenient, and 

e sheet is led from the under the lee side if the wind is before 
the beam, and to windward if running with the wind abaft the beam. 
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above that of fingerlings, still he cast and caught until he ar- 
rived at Stevens’s pool, where he “ve the string in the 
water. Full of fun, and ready for a joke at any time and 
upon any one, he quietly pulled out the willow, and strip- 
ping it of its spotted beauties, he replaced them, fish for 
fish, with his own diminutive ones, an = the string back 
in the pool; and then, knowing that it could not be long before 
Stevens would return, he concealed himself and Stevens’s 
fish behind a huge moss-covered rock and awaited the ap- 
pearance of his *‘pard.” 

The crashing of bushes soon announced his approach, 
then his head and shoulders were seen at a little distance, 
struggling through the undergrowth, and then, with a sigh 
of relief, he tore himself through to the little open space, 
and bent his steps toward the pool to recover his fish, Cum- 
mings, from behind his rock, watching him, his eyes beam- 
ing with fun, and awaiting the denouement. Stevens stopped 
and stooped over the clear water and stretched out his hand 
for the willow, but caught sight of the trout just as he did 
so, when he resumed his perpendicularity with a jerk, as a 
knife blade flies to its open position, gazed oe at the 
fish, and then slowly bending his body until his hands rested 
on his knees, he looked Jong and intently, with his eyes 
fairly popping out of their sockets. After a long-druwn, 
sonorous sigh, he said, ‘‘Well, you have shrunk the —— of 
any fish that I ever saw.” 

The attitude, the wonder and the exclamation were too 
much for Cummings; he fairly howled with laughter, when 
Stevens took the joke and ‘‘took after” him simultaneously, 
and then there was a foot rate around that clearing that, of 
course, ended in the capture of Cummings, who was so 
convulsed with laughter that there was but little speed left 
in him. A compromise was effected, and Cummings’s flask 
being reasonably fulland Stevens’s empty, they were soon 
laughing together over the exchange of the trout; but 
Stevens made Cummings promise that he would not let the 
joke out. It was too good, however, to keep, and cham- 
pagne, paid for by Stevens, moistened the mortal clay of 
several fellows that night in Santa Fé who had not looked 
for anything better than the wheat whisky of the 6m 


THE INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT. 


F the fly-casting tournament, the London Fishing Gazett 
says: ‘‘But that the affair was a most interesting and 
successful one will not, we think, be questioned by anyone 
who was present; and of the hundreds who took up their 
places to view the commencement the majority remained 
until after seven o’clock, and many until past nine, when 
the proceedings were cut short by darkness. Undoubtedly 
the most interesting event was the casting by Mr. Reuben 
Wood, which was watched with the greatest interest. It 
will be seen that Mr. Wood took first prize in both the 
single-handcd fly-rod competition and the salmon fly-casting 
competition, though in both competitions he was very closely 
pressed by Mr. Mallock, of Perth. 

“The wind was most trying to the fly-casters, now coming 
in a steady, strong gust, and then, after a rest, choppin 
round a point or two, so that it was impossible to make al- 
lowances for it. The chief ‘difference in the American and 
English casting scems to be more in the rods and lines than 
in the method of using them. Mr. Wood used a powerful 
‘casting’ split-cane rod and a very heavy winch line—a much 
heavier winch line, in fact, than is used for anything but 
salmon fly-fishing in this country. Later on, Mr. Wood 
very kindly gave an exhibition of his skill with the 5oz. 
split-cane rod, which was very much appreciated. We had 
the pleasure, a few weeks ago, to take Mr. Wood to Hunger- 
ford to fish the Kennet, and had ample opportunity to see 
the wonderful manner in which he can make the slim little 
light-weight rod send a great, heavy winch line out over the 
water. Mr. Wood was surprised at the fineness both of the 
gut and winch line generally used in trout fishing in this 
country; in fact, he says that only on the Caledonia River 
was such tackle ever used in the States. Hesaysthat a heavy 
winch line must be used to get the proper work out of the 
split-cane rod. The fly-casting this time took pluce from a 
platform raised about two feet from the water, and not from 
& punt, as was the case last time.” 

One of our London correspondents says, in a private let- 
ter: ‘‘You will see by the papers that Mr. Wood’s ae is 
laid to the superiority of American rods and lines. This 
may be the case to some extent, and no doubt it will please 
Mr. Wood as well, as he has charge of the angling imple- 
ments in the American Department of the Fisheries Exhi- 
bition, and this judgment will no doubt result in giving the 
first prizes to. American rods. Mr. Wood has offered to 
take part in a friendly cast with any one in England and io 
use their rods and lines, either with single-handed trout rods 
or salmon rods, Mr. Mallock, who came nearest to Mr, 
Wood, whipped the ground behind isim so that his flies were 
much damaged, a thing that Mr. Wood did not do.” 

We cone believe in the value of these tournaments 
as a means of demonstrating the best methods of handl >g 
the rod, and therefore we gave the reports of the last one in 
full in our last issue, and will continue to give such com- 
ments as our correspondents may send, or we may find in 
English journals. 


BLOOMING GROVE PARK. 


vo Blooming Grove Park Association has been improv- 
ing its grounds for the past two years, and is now pro- 
sing: to establish a hatchery for trout. The new club 
Soe is finished, and is both comfortable and commodious, 
and is well attended. We recently paid a visit to the club, 
and drove over to Lake Laura and took some bass. This 
lake is singular in being shallow in parts and yet free from 
vegetation, the bare rocks looking as clean as if washed by 
surf. The bass are plentiful in this lake, but as a rule are 
not very large. They take the fly readily. perhaps because 
food is scarce, which may account for their small size. In 
Lake Giles, near the club house, the bass are large and well 
fed, but will not take either fly or bait, although they can 
be plainly seen at times. This is thought to be on account 
of food being so plenty, and if so, the fish will eventually 
increase until food becomes scarcer When they will Waally 
accept a bait, even if a line be attached to it. ith a 
hate there the trout streams should be brought up to 
their former standard in a few years. 

The breeding park contains some deer and others will be 
purchased ; some fawns were dropped this spring and will be 
turned out. Bears are uent, and we saw Ww one had 

ned an ant-hill in the road, on the way to Lake Laura. 
The woods abound in game of many kinds, and the club is 
ona sound financial basis. Some years ago it seemed as if this 
organization was in a fecble state, but its membership is now 
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for deer. 











SMALL FRY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 



































































































it was a principle well settled and 


catch them?” asked the farmer. 


him. When he got ful) I took him o 
pocket.” 


with a mosquito bar for bait. 


OUACHITA. 
LOUISIANA. 


FISHING AND LYING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


tigation was reduced to ‘‘our cat and another one.” 
by the press. 


destroyed his powers of appreciation. 


let the story be briefly given: 
The writer is charged with having said that our worth 


that would go off without lock, stock or barrel!” 
HENRY BERGH. 


for the fish known as pompano on the southern coast and 
in New York. In his ‘‘Catalogue of Fishes of the East 
Coast of North America” he records three pompanos—the 
Trachynotus carolinus {the one we have referred to), the 7’ 
glaucus or smooth pompano, and the JZ. ovatus or short 
pompano. Within the past three years we have recorded 
the capture of large specimens of 7. goreensis weighing 
from eighteen to twenty-four pounds, a fish whose habitat 
is the west ceast of Africa about the Canary Islands and in 
the same latitude as Florida. It has been suspected to be 
merely the adult form of our common pompano or cavallé. 
If so then our fish is not full grown, and in common on our 

coast only in its early life. ur valued correspondent, Dr. 
Kenworthy, has been charged with drawing the long bow 
in saying that he has caught one of these fishes in the Cal- 
loosahaichie River, Florida, which weighed sixteen pounds, 
a fact that we do not doubt, 









In your issue of June 7, a correspondent gives a glowing 
and enthusiastic recital of his wonderful prowess as a trout- 
killer. I should scarcely have noticed the rhapsodical effu- 
sion, if the writer had not been so overcome by blind in- 
fatuation as to use the expression ‘“‘speckled beauties,” that 
terrible béte noir to sportsmen, which he introduces with 
heart-sickening recklessness, and utter disregard for the finer 
feelings and tender sensibilities of Fe readers. I supposed 

Y ully understood, through- 
out the length and breadth of the territory which. consti- 
tutes the geographical distribution of Forest AND STREAM, 
that if any man should assume to himself the garb and sem- 
blance of sportsman, and had the hardihood to force that 
nauseous phrase upon the stomachs of your innocent and 
unsuspecting readers, he would, with common consent, be 
ignominiously ejected from the fraternity, and be meta- 
phorically drawn and quartered, for the warning and edi- 
fication of posterity. The correspondent and his compan- 
ions devoted five hours to the heroic exploit of killing one 
hundred and seventy-five trout, of which five were one- 
pound fish, fifteen half-pounders, and thirty four-ounce 
specimens, leaving a hundred and ‘twenty: five which weighed 
less than four ounces. What a murderous as sault, to be 
sure, on the poor little innocents. I am reminded of a story 
told me by an attaché to a traveling dramatic company, a 
musician named Reynolds. He said he was fishing a trout 
stream in Massachusetts, and he had been engaged for sev- 
eral hours, when a farmer accosted him and asked, ‘*What 
luck?” ‘‘Oh,” replied Reynolds, ‘‘I have caught twenty 
trout.” ‘‘Where are they?” asked the man. ‘‘l have them 
here in my vest pocket,” said Reynolds. ‘‘How did you 
‘‘That’s a secret of mine,” 
said Reynolds, ‘‘but-I don’t mind telling you, only don’t 
give it away. IL puta big grasshopper on my hook, and 
whenever a trout comes along the pees swallows 

t and put himin my 


The sort of fish which constituted the bulk of Mr. Mure’s 
catch, are such as we commonly catch here when we drag 


A few days ago a friend of mine, Bob Osborne, caught in 
Bayou Danchiti, near the crossing of the Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port and Pacific Railroad, one hundred and forty-seven 
pounds of fish with a single rod, most of them being black 
bass and white perch. His fish ranged from one to two and 
a half pounds. One of the perch weighed five pounds, a 
very unusual weight for this fish. Let Mr. Mure and his 
companions try our Southern waters. We will give him 
a hearty reception and good sport, but let him eschew 
‘‘speckled beauties” in his future ebullitions of enthusiasm. 


It is a singular fact that these two accomplishments usu- 
ally go hand in hand through the world, and doubtless ac- 
counts for the remark attributed to the blackfish, to wit, 
“‘T don’t mind being hooked so much, but it worries me to 
think what lies will be told about my size and weight.” 
For nearly two thousand years this propensity has been 
indulged by piscatorial sportsmen, and it is worthy of com- 
ment that in pursuit of that branch of moral culture the 
lower animals have generally been selected for illustration. 
We are all familiar with the boy’s story of the thousand cats 
which he saw on his father’s woodpile, and which on inves- 


The periodical reappearance of that marvelous fish known 
as ‘‘the great American sea serpent,” which is seen ever 
and anon hovering about our coast, seemingly in doubt 
whether to swallow an Atlantic steamer or pull Long Island 
away from its moorings, is faithfully reported to the world 


One of these ‘‘fish stories” has lately been hooked up out 
of Lake Michigan or elsewhere by a Chicago editor, and the 
editorial anglers east of that moral city have scooped it into 
their own columns, with an exaggeration which would 
astonish the blackfish spoken of had not the frying pan 


The science of *‘fishculture,” as represented by this tale, 
can hardly be expected to go much further, for what was a 
mere little ‘‘killy fish” at Chicago has become a right whaie 
on reaching the seaboard. But, without further preface, 


President Arthur is not fit to be the Chief Magistrate of this 
great republic, although a gentleman and a scholar, because 
“the goes a-fishing.”’ Now, to deny such a silly story would 
be as silly as the story itself, and reminds the undersigned 
of the prudent remark of an old lady, who lived near where 
he was born, in reply to the assurance of her son that his 
gun was not loaded, to wit, that ‘‘she had heard of guns 


LARGE CAVALLE OR PomPpano.—Mr. George Gilbert, of 
Pilot Town, Fla., recently sent toa friend in Jacksonville 
a cavallé weighing 49 lbs. and measuring 3 ft 8in. The 
name of cavallé, or crevallé, for Dr. Gill spells it both 
ways, is apparently used to denote different fishes of the 
family Carangide. Gill gives it as a South Carolinian name 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
















































































notable bass beds. 


of all the rest of the world. No one could tell but what 
that colored man was alive ’’_ A gentleman who had tried 


unsuccessfully to make the darkey show some sign of 


motion, broke out with: ‘That beats the horse guards all to 
pieces. I never saw anything like it.’ It is needless to say 
that this caused the crowd much amusement during the 
entire afternoon. The Indian was forgotten, and after 
showing his approval of the negro’s solidity by an ‘ugh,’ 
left the scene, probably retiring to smoke his calumet out- 
side of the buildings, where no prohibiting notice stared 
him in the face.” 


Buiack Bass IN THE Poromac.—Dr. W. 8. Hoke, of 
Philadelphia, with his brother and party of friends from 
Chambersburg, Pa., will gointo camp at Falling Waters, 
on the Potomac River, for a fortnight for the purpose of 
bass fishing. The bass at this point on the river are large 


and sport is anticipated. I shall have daily accounts of the 


catch from the camp.—Homo. 
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Biack Bass 1x LAKE Ontarto.—The Oswego, N. Y., 
Palladium says: ‘Just now, not only the people of this 
city but of the whole country along the south shore of Lake 
Ontario, are having the rarest sort of sport in angling for 
black bass. It may be that this is an exceptional year— 
though we doubt ii—and that the bass have come to this 
shore in unusual numbers, about which, also, we are dubi- 
ous; but of one thing we are certain, and that is that some 
of the finest sport of which we have knowledge is now being 
had by the fishers on the lake. Ina general way, and of a 
verity, it may be said that the whole south shore of Lake 
Ontario, from Pultneyville to Cape Vincent, is one series of 
black bass fishing grounds. Of course there is much of this 
shore--the sandy and gravelly portions—which is not 
haunted by the black bass. But, wherever there are broken 
rock bottoms, if from five to fifteen feet in depth, there the 
fisherman may safely throw out his lines, and there he will 
get the most satisfactory results. The city of Oswego seems 
to be most favorably situated with reference to the noted 
black bass haunts. Lewis’s Bluff, some six miles up the 
lake, is one of the best points on the whole shore. and it can 
be easily reached either by boat or carriage; by the former 
in an hour and a half, and by the latter in an hour, over a 
delightful lake shore drive. From this bluff a bar of broken 
rocks runs out a mile and a half into the lake, with a depth 
of water ranging from five to fifteen fect. This ledge varies 
in width from a quarter of a mile to a mile, and it, and the 
bays near it, are now full of black bass—the smaller fish 
being in the shallow water, and the larger in the deep. This 
condition holds good on the ledges and surrounding bays all 
along the shore. Coming east from Lewis’s Bluff, and about 
half way to the city, the fisherman runs upon Ford’s Shoals, 
and a better place for an afternoon and evening’s sport is not 
to be found. These shoals cover considerable ground and 
there are days when the well equipped fisherman can have 
sport which he will not fail to remember with pleasure. 
Good boats, oarsmen, luncheon and minnows can be had at 
Lewis’s Bluff. Coming down the lake and passing east of 
the city the angler comes upon ledges marked by jutting 
points of land, all of which indicate rocky bottoms and bass 
beds. In any of these, if his lines are out, he willscon ‘have 
trouble.’ Four miles down there are large areas of bass 
bottoms from which fabulous numbers of the gamy tribe 
have been taken this season, and of unusual size. Continu- 
ing east, we strike Pleasant Point, one of the notable fishing 
grounds of this shore. Here Capt. Sam Nichols has a com- 

ortable hostelry, where the angler will find comfort and 
hospitality. The point is convenient to many famous 
ledges, and it is much favored by parties from the city and 
surrounding towns for its pleasant scenery, as well as for its 
Three miles further east is Mexieo 
Point, one of the loveliest spots on the south shore. Here is 
Mr. W. H. Wright’s hotel. Just now, aud probably until 
the latter part of July, the trolled, Jive minnow is the ‘kill- 
ingest’ bait. These, in from ten to fifteen feet of water, do 
wonderful execution now. Very large bass are taken with 
minnows—still-fishing—but this is no sport for an angler. 
If you would have sport next to fly-casting, do this: Take a 
fly-rod—of say from ten to fourteen ounces in weight, with 
a good reel, and from seventy-five to one hundred feet of 
oiled silk line. Put on a twelve-foot leader and three flies— 
not large and clumsy clumps of feathers such as some im- 
agine are necessary, put a live minnow on the end fly; put 
a three quarter ounce sinker on the line about two feet above 
the leader; troll slowly over the ledges in the vicinity of any 
of the points named above, and if you are an angler, you 
will have fun, the like of which you have not had. We 
know a man—a Mr. Loomis of Syracuse—who within the 
last week, with this kind of ‘tackle’ and skilled manipula- 
tion, killed in one day near Mexico Point, one hundred and 
thirty-two black bass that weighed two hundred and sixty- 
eight pounds—and is wasn’t much of a day for bass, either.” 


A Buack Statvur.—Capt. J. W. Collins, of the staff of 
the U. S. Fish Commission, now at the International Fish- 
eries Exhibition in London, tells the following story of how 
one of our coJored brethren came out ahead of an Indian 
from Canada in the way of posing like a tobacconist’s sign. 
Capt. Collins says: ‘‘We have among our exhibits (at the 
London International Fisheries Exposition) several fine casts 
of colored fishermen. One of these had been placed near 
the display of whaling implements, and another closé by 
the main entrance to our section, facing the broad aisle 
between the United States and Canada, down which passed 
the royal procession. A short time before noon the Indian 
ioonahl over by the Canadians took up his position on their 
side. Gay with headdress of feathers, beaded leggins, etc., 
he made quite a sensation on his first appearance. Not to 
be outdone by ‘Mr. Lo,’ a North Carolina darkey, who has 
been employed as a laborer in our department, acting under 
instructions, dressed himself cap-a-pie in a suit of oil clothes, 
and took up bis position, oar in hand, opposite the ‘noble 
red man’ from New Brunswick. Standing as erect and im- 
movable as a royal horse guard on duty, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the cast of a negro near by, he became, 
as soon as the opening ceremonies were over, the center of 
attraction for a large crowd which gathered round, and by 
all the arts and devices which are usually resorted to on 
such occasions, tried to bring a smile to the stolid and 
statuesque colored individual. But he displayed a most 
remarkable ccntrol over his features. Though he was 
pinched and pushed, and shillings were forced between his 
lips and pennies thrust between his fingers, not a muscle 
quivered, and scarcely the wink of an eyelash told the gap-. 
ing crowd that he was different from the plaster cast. Some 
of the people were deceived into the belief that he was a 
cast. One lady exclaimed: ‘Well, I do declare, these 
Yankees are very clever people; they are sure to get ahead 
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full, and of good men. Some years ago it bought some 
thousands of acres in the wilds of Pike county, Pa., and 
now it has over 800 acres under fence as a breeding park 


Toe Carp As A GAME FisH. A correspondent 
London Fishing Gazette writes of carp fiahing at Wimiaean® 
Lake, and says: When will certain clever anglers cease to 
try and pull out of the Wimbledon Lake carp weighing 
from 4 Ibs, to 201bs. without a reel? You will scarcely be- 
lieve it possible, but many of these so-called carp fishers 
visiting this lake never think of using a reel. The cense- 
quence is, as ‘‘L. B., Esq.,” says, *‘the breaks away, as com- 
pared to the captures, are most alarming.” Ishall not for- 
get in a hurry how one of these same gentlemen contradicted 
your humble servant because in answering a question, | 
ventured to suggest, in the most polite manner, what the 
result would be in the case of hooking a fish of 5, 6, or 7 Ibs. 
In reply, he observed: ‘‘It appears to me you know very 
little about carp fishing. With a rod like this, I could play 
a carp 5 or 6 Ibs. as easily as playing a roach of 5 or 6 oz.” 
I should no more think of using the said rod for taking 
carp, Mr. Editor, than a barber’s pole. The rod used for 
chub or barbel fishing in the Trent is what I should use. 
Unless I am very much mistaken, I said: ‘‘You would not 
even have the chance of playing him.” ‘*Why not?” “Wh 
not? because he would be gone before you could say ‘Jac 
Robinson.’” I here left him, and within ten minutes of my 
doing so he was literally smashed all to ribbons by a perfect 
beauty. The keeper afterward informed me that this very 
— was broken up no less than three times in one 
day. 


Two or three years ago the Erie Game and Fish Associa 
tion secured a large number of German carp minnows, 
which were placed in the bay here to improve the variety 
and abundance of the already excellent stock on our fishing 
grounds. Scarcely anything hus been heard of them since 
they were placed in the water and their fate was a matter of 
conjecture for some time. It was not known whether the 
little fellows could manage to escape the bungry maws of 
their larger brethren, whose voracious appetite would glory 
on such delicate food as the little carp, but the developments 
of this spring’s fishing season show that the experiment 
has proved a success, and that a number of the German car 
have become full-grown, and are biting well, but of course it 
cannot be known yet whether the supply be large or small. 
From time to time small German carp Bac been captured 
occasionally, but this spring quite a number have been 
caught, and the prospects are that in addition to our gam 
black bass will be the attraction of hauling in a fish as full 
of fight and as excellent eating. Mr. Fuchslocher was out 
yesterday with a friend, and during the afternoon they cap- 
tured two big fellows weighing about five pounds each. 
Mr. Fuchslocher says that the carp die game and fight de- 
sperately for life, so that the sport of hauling them in is 
fully equal to that of a good struggle for a lively black bass, 
witli a disposition not to be ema if he can help it. The 
carp somewhat resembles a whitefish, but are more of a 
silver-gray in color, and as soon as their favorite haunts are 
well established they will be sought out with great avidity 
— Erie (Pa.).Observer. 





THe Jorpan.—To these who have visited the Jordan 
River it is unnecessary to say anything in praise of it as a 
trout stream. Few fishermen are ignorant of its qualities, 
but to those who are not acquainted with it, we say come 
and try it, and like others who have done the same, go away 
satisfied that it is one of the finest streams in the Northwest. 
We refer those wishing an extended description of its 
beauties to the little book entitled, ‘‘Detroit and the Pleasure 
Resorts of Northern Michigan,” issued and Cistributed gratu- 
itously by the passenger department of the Detroit, Lansing & 
Northern Railroad. Excellent catches are reported already, 
and sportsmen are turning their steps toward the Jordan in 
large numbers. First-class accommodations may be had at the 
old hostelry, Webster’s, three miles up the river, and guides 
and boats may be procured at Charlevoix. The various ways of 
reaching Charlevoix are pretty well known to shooting men. 
Lake steamers oe be taken from Buffalo, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Chicago direct to Charlevoix, or by rail via Detroit, 
Lansing & Northern, or Grand Rapids & Indiana to Boyne 
Falls, thence by narrow-gauge railroad to Boyne City, thence 
by steamer on Pine Lake to Charlevoix. Refreshed by food 
and rest, and invigorated by the northern air, the fisherman 
can (having procured guide and boat) take passage on either 
of the elegant passenger steamers, Clara Bell or Gazelle, for 
the river, or can procure a rig from the livery stable at hand 
and drive through the forest direct to Webster’s.—H. L. I. 

A LarGE ALLIGATOR GAR.—Monroe, La., June 26.— 
Your correspondent “‘Echinus” wields a very facile pen and 
certainly writes a very entertaining epistle, but I can turn 
him down on the weight of his fish. This morning Bill 
Hanna caught an alligator gar in the river at this place, 
which I think is the largest fish I have ever seen a record of 
as having been taken with hook and line. Bill procured a 
cotton line ‘‘about the size of a lead pencil,” and had three 
ordinary catfish hooks lashed together with wire, so as to 
form a kind of “bob.” Armed with this tackle he went 
down to a fish dock near the ferry landing to have some fun 
with the gar, which assemble there in great numbers to 
feed on the fish offal which is thrown into the river. Bill 


into the water. He very soon had a bite, and then the fun 
began. The line was some hundred and fifty feet long. 
For some time it looked doubtful to the spectators whether 
the gar was coming out, or Bill going into the river. At 
last, however, he succeeded in getting the fish near enough 
to the fish dock to enable the fisherman to brain him with an 
axe. The gar was hauled up to our office on a dray, where, 
having procured a small block and fall, he was hoisted up 
to a limb of a tree and weighed in the presence of a large 
number of deeply interested spectators. He weighed one 
hundred and seventy-six pounds, and measured six feet ten 
and a half inches in length.—Ovacuita. 


Wuiterisu TAKE THE Hook.—Kiitor Forest and Stream: 
Do whitefish bite or take the baited hook? Yes, they do. 
Many years ago I was storm-bound forty-eight hours at 
Copper Harbor (old Fort Wilkins, Lake Superior). One after- 
noon while there, I tried for brook trout, knowing 
were to be found there. I tried drop-fishing, baiting wit 
fresh beef. Several times the hook was taken, though very 

uietly, but I got no fish that afternoon. After dark, Capt. 
Wm. Watts and myself tried it again, fishing on the bottom, 
over the bulwarks of the steamer. We caught six or eight 
fine whitefish in less than one hour’s fishing. . I was iy 
informed that a few had been taken with the fly at the Sault 
Ste. Marie, at the foot of the locks there. I.cannot vouch 





for the truth of this, but I believe it. I used small pieces 
of fresh beef for bait, and fished on the bottom in Copper 
Harbor.—T. Garrick (Bedford, O., June 26, 1883). 





put a chunk of catfish on his hook for bait, and tossed it * 
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2,000 fishermen. The quantity of fresh lobsters used amounted | Mr. PAcE.—Mr. Johnson’slong experience as one of the larg- 







drove up to the main entrance and was received by the 
Pp ~ by the Duke, 





» about 9,500,000 ds, valued at $95,000 to the fishermen. | est lobster dealers in the country certainly gives great weight | the Marquis of Hamilton and Mr. Birbeck, M.P.,; who 
Thevalue ot oeumend products was $238,000, an enhancement | to his oe which seem to me to be eminently practi- | waiting under the portico. The cipal object of the 
cal. ably if this association, brings this matter to the | Prince’s visit was to preside as at the reception of the 





in value by the process of canning of $143,000. Seventeen pro- 
vincial eaehatins are owned by Americans, as follows: Bne 
each in New Foundland, the Magdalen Islands, and Prince 
Edward Island, three in New Brunswick, and eleven in Nova 
Scotia. The total amount of capital invested in 1880 was 
$213,000; 10,000,000 pounds of fresh lobsters were consumed 
that year, and the value of the canned products was $246,- 
000. “These products are all exported to Europe and other 
foreign countries, none passing into the United States. 

“The total catch of lobsters on the Maine coast for 1880 
amounted to 14,234,000 pounds, valued at $268,000, first cost, 
or fishermen’s prices. 1 he catch for Massachusetts was 4,315,- 
000 pounds, valued at $158,000, and that of the entire coast of 
the several lobster States was 20,128,000 nds, worth $483,- 
000, first price. The quantity of lobsters handled by the sev- 
eral large fresh markets during 1880 was as follows: Port- 
land, 2,000,000 pounds; Boston, 3,637,000 pounds; New York, 
2,500,000 pounds; a total of 8,137,000 pounds. The enhance- 
ment in value of these lobsters in passing through the large 
markets was $105,000, making the total value of the lobster 
products, as they entered the hands of the smaller wholesale 
and the retail dealers, $732,000. The prices received by the 
fishermen for lobsters vary greatly, according to their size and 
the season. Canning lobsters, which average about one pound 
each, bring about one cent per pound, but those above ten 
inches in length are worth from four to seven cents each. 

‘Legislation relative to the lobster fishery is entirely under 
the control of the several interested States, all of which, ex- 
cepting New Jersey, have passe’ protectivelaws. The Maine 
law is the most lax of all, permitting the capture and sale of 
lobsters of any size between the Ist of April and the Ist of 
August, and of lobsters above 104 inches in length the bal- 
ance of the year. The remaining State laws prohibit the 


notice of the different Fish Commissioners, some such laws 
regulating the catching of lobsters may be enacted. - 

R. BLACKFORD moved that the election of officers be post- 
poned until the next day, on account of the small attendance, 
which he thought was caused by the heat and the change of 
the time of meeting. Carried. : 

The meeting then adjourned until 2.30 P. M. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 















essrs. G. Brown Goode, Capt. J. W. Collins, W. 
A. Howard Clark; Belgium, F. H. ‘ 
A. W. McLean, minister for fisheries for the Dominion, and 
Mr. Wilmot; Chili, Maj. Sewell Gana and Count Santiago de 
Toro y Herrera; China, Messrs. J. D. Campell and James H., 
Hart; France, M. E. L. Cochelet; Germany, Herr M. von dem 
Borne; India, Dr. Francis Day; Japan, Mr. Sonoda Koichi; 
Holland, Baron P. F. Van Heerdt; Newfoundland, Hon. Am- 
brose Shea; Norway, Dr. F. M. Wallem; New South Wales, 
Sir Saul Samuel, K. C. M. G., and Mr. Ramsey; Russia, M. 
de Solsky; Spain, Admiral J. Polo de Bernabi; and Sweden, 
Prof. Smith and Mr. Oscar Dickson. There were also resent, 
Mr. Birbeck, M. P., the et of Hamilton, the 1 of 
Ducie, Sir Alexander T. Galt, G. C. M. G., and Sir Philip Cun- 
liffe Owen, K. C. M. G., C..B., C. I. E. 

It goes without saying that the luncheon which was served 
consisted largely of fish, but disguised under such unfamiliar 
and high-sounding titles that their own mothers would fail to 
know them. Who. for instance, would suspect that ‘Sandra 
a la Sote Major Swed” had_the remotest allusion to the sport- 
ive pike-perch of northern Europe? The oldest fisherman who 
pulls the line or net in the North Sea would scarcely recognize 
the Norway haddock by the name it appeared under on this 
occasion. But the surviving members of this peculiarly 
favored fish must have blushed red with envy when thinking 
of this meeting of their humble relative with royalty. 

After the repast was over the Prince of Wales ae the 
Princess of Wales, who, with the Princes Albert Victor and 
George, and the Princesses Louise, Victoria and Maud, came 
to the exhibition to make, with his royal highness, a tour of 
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HABITS OF THE BLACK-HEADED MINNOW. 
Pimephules promelas Rar. 

H®™> almost globular and blackish in males, body much 
elongated and strong, but little compressed on sides, 

scales small and crowded, eyes and mouth very small, the dor- 

sal fin showing a dark blotch, color of body dusky. Females 

smaller, more delicate in structure, compressed on sides and 

of a lighter color, with an indistinct, black lateral band. 

This is one of the most common species of minnows found 
in this country, and being only a minnow, this little fish has 
heretofore been very little noticed, more particularly in re- 

ard to the method of its reproduction. I deem it of sufficient 
importance to the scientific public, fishculturists especially, to 
make known the discoveries I have made in that direction 
while studying the fish. 

As their breeding season approaches in the spring the head of 
the male turns jet black, and numerous prominent white and 
horny tubercles appear on the forehead, the entire body be- 
coming blackish, darkest on the back, leaving two lighter 
vertical bars of a quarter of an inch in width on each side, 
one of these right back of the gills and the other immediately 
under the dorsal fin. The fins also undergo changes in their 





































































came of lobsters at — season below a certain size (ranging coloring; the dorsal, pectoral and caudal fins become shaded | the various departments. The royal lady, with her children, 
from 8 to 10 inches), and make other restrictions as to a close | with black, and the dark spot in the dorsal tin becomes larger | got separated from the party, however, and for upward of a 
time, ete. and deep black. In addition to this shading on the fins the | quarter of an hour strolled about like other visitors, jostled by 















two smaller spines in front of the largest one in the dorsal ap- 


: : > in the people who crowded around to get a closer view of these 
= inflamed and arespread in a position pointing toward the 


distinguished personages. 

The readers of the Herald are already familiar with the 
leading features of the great display of material, illustrative 
of American fish and fisheries, which the Government of the 
United States has sent to England, under the charge of Prof. 
G. Brown Goode, to compete for the honors with the rest of 
the world. Nevertheless, it may interest them to learn what 
is thought of our display here. 

At first many of the newspaper writers, who, by the way, 
are generally pretty a scented—gave a t deal of 

raise to China because of the effort which had been put forth 
in the direction of gorgeous decorations, The exhibit of the 
United State received little mention, this being due either to 
the fact that the average reporter was unable to grasp its de- 
tails, or because there was less garishness and color in our 
court to strike the eye of the multitude, but which, after all, 
teach nothing of fish or fisheries. The London Times, how- 
ever, of May 16, led off with a very complimentary article 
concerning the display of the United States, beginning in the 
following manner: ‘‘In variety and completeness of illustra- 
tion the collection sent to the Fisheries Exhibition at South 
cote from the United States of America, is not sur- 
passed by that of any of the foreizn contributors, and, while 
the visitor whose concern with fish begins at the fishmonger’s 
and ceases at the dinner table will find much to surprise and 
possibly some things to amuse him here, the fisherman will 
see a great deal to interest him and probably not a few ex- 
hibits from which, if he takes the trouble to understand their 
purpose, he may get useful hints for the*practice of his ewn 
calling.” This was succeeded in the Times of May 18, by the 
following letter from Sir A. Pitt Rivers, a gentleman distin- 
guished for his learning and scientific attainments, 


To the Editor of the Times: ns 

Sir—In confirmation of the praise you justly bestow on the 
arrangement of the United States department in the Fisheries 
Exhibition, I beg to draw attention to the fact that in the 
whole exhibition it is the only one which is arranged histor- 
ically. In the Chinese, Japanese, Scandinavian, and Dutch 
courts there are objects which the scientific student of the 
arts of life may pick out and arrange in their proper order in 
his own mind, but in that of the United States Mr. Brown 
Goode, following the method adopted in the National Museum 
at Washington. has attempted something more to bring his 
department into harmony with modern ideas. Models show- 
ing the development of the art of ship building have been ar- 
ranged in sequence, the various contrivances for catching fish 
have been shown in association with the rude appliances of 
savages from which they sprung, and the improvements and 
varieties of recent times have been placed as far as possible 
in chronological order. 

This gives to the exhibition a value which is apart from 
commerce, and an interest which is beyond the mere require- 
ments of fishculture, and it may be regarded as one out of 
many indications of the way in which the enlightened govern- 
ment of the United States mark their appreciation of the de- 
mands of science. Ihave the honor to be, sir, yours obedi- 
ently, A. Pitt RIVERS. 


No. 4 GRosVENOR GARDENS, May 16. 


It need scarcely be said that commendation from such a 
source is in the highest degree satisfactory. As a matter of 
course, other papers followed the lead of the ‘“Thunderer,” 
and commendatory notices of the United States exhibit have 
been abundant of late. Whilethese have been both general and 
specific, it is, perhaps, a fact that more attention has been drawn 
tothe purse seine than to any other py mete our collection. A 
description of this effective piece of fishing apparatus (which 
has never been yet used in Great Britain) in the Edinburgh 
Scotsman of May 17, brought several prominent Scotch fish 
dealers to our a to inquire particularly respecting 
the purse seine and the probability of its successful introduc- 
tion into the herring fisheries. There is reason to suppose that 
this matter will be thoroughly tested, and another year may 
see American seines and boats, as well as American fishermen 
employed in the fisheries of Great Britain. There is every 
reason, too, to expect that the export of American fish pro- 
ducts to England may be largely increased in consequence of 
this exhibition, and the benefits derived by a worthy -class of 
our citizens may well repay the money: which has so wisely 
been voted by Congress for this unde’ ing. 

In this connection I will say that the display of American 
fish products is a inagnificent one. Prominent in this depart- 
ment are several Boston firms; that, however, of Potter & 
Wrightington makes the largest ey, and one that certainly 
does credit to our country and the Old Bay State. Many of 
the readers of this article will, no doubt, remember ha 
seen the exhibit of this firm at Mechanics’ fair in Boston 1 
year. But now decked with American and rejuven- 
ated, as it were, it presents even a more ‘ ” appearance 
than before. The exhibit of canned oysters salmon by A. 
Booth & Co. is also a striking feature, the large oy of 
cans being surmounted by the cast of a hi o . Here, 
too, is that new and delicious article of food, “Alden’s evap- 
erated -codfish,’* beside several other kinds of ono 
foods, such as oysters, clams, fish and potatoes for tish cake, 
and not to be outdone by Boston baked beans, here are evapo- 
rated mince pies which require only the applicat 
water and crust, and lo! the mass turns intoa pie fit ior 
Ce ee aa poe, alee 
le: on in’ sul 
to say that all have done well, and it is to be hoped that their 
efforts may result in the of a liberal share of 
and a bountiful supply of orders for their 
Collins in Boston ld. 


“The propagation of the American lobster by artificial means 
has been attempted, but so far without much success. Unsuc- I 
cessful attempts to transplant the same species to the Califor- | head of the fish, which at casual examination makes this fin 
nia coast have also been made.” appear injured. The female keeps its customary appearance 

a pom = the pe Fp rapa saheoned the lateral band is more 
stinct than usual and its belly larger. 
EE: CULEEEE. At this time the male selects a stand under a floating, broad 
BY 8, M. JOHNSON. 


leaf, for instance that of a ees and there induces the 
Your kind invitation to prepare a short article on lobster e 


females to come and deposit their eggs. The eggs are depos- 
culture was duly received, and I hereby briefly comply with | ited on the lower side of this leaf, one at the time, and being 
your request. 


adhesive, remain there. To accomplish this the fish twists its 
The true sportsman angler when he carefully releases the 


body, and darting aging the leaf deposits the egg in the mo- 
fingerling trout and returns it to the streara, intuitively recog- | ment of contact. After one female has deposited all her eggs. 
nizes the true economy of fishculture. With an application 


others are induced to do the same on the same leaf; thus 
of this same law to lobsters, we claim that great good might | leaves may be found containing in large patches deposits of 
be done. By returning to the grounds all that are immature, | different stages of maturity, some ready to hatch, while 
and placing the limit so as to allow time for reproduction, a | Others may have been deposited only an hour before. The 
constant and sufficient supply would be insured, which resuit, | Male remains below the leaf until the eggs are all hatched, 
I think, can be Sannatat in no other way. The merits of | Mowing nothing to approach them. He does that with so 
this plan seem to be very generally understood, but the great | Much energy that even goldfish fifty times his own size he 
difficulty is in determining what good has been, or may be, | Will attack and drive away, and should a dragon-fly alight on 
accomplished, arises from the fact that the laws of the differ- | his leaf he will jump out of the water and scare it off. 
ent States are not uniform, and that, moreover, they are often | As the minnow is very destructive to fish spawn himself he 
disregarded altogether; so that no satisfactory knowledge of | Seems to judge others by his own character, and with good 
the benefit derived is possible until these difficulties are ad- | Teason, as such deposits deprived of his protection are invari- 
justed. 


ably soon devoured by other fishes. 

There is a plan which, as far as I know, has never been| The black-headed minnow begins to spawn at the age of one 
tried as a meaus of protection, and which, if adopted, would | year, beginning early in the spring and continuing throughout 
effectually accomplish this purpose. and it would often serve | the summer. Their eggs hatch after four to six days. accord- 
to overcome an objection often raised by the fisherman to the | ing to the temperature. The male attains a size vf three 

resent law, namely, that by returning tothe grounds the | inches, while the female rarely measures more than two 
obsters below the required standard, they are obliged to re- | inchesin length. When quite young minnows swim in shoals 
take them again and again. For these, and other reasons, I 


near the surface. 
would respectfully submit for the consideration of the associa- | Although minnows are not a worthless fish in one sense of 
tion and all others interested, the following: the word, as they. constitute the almost exclusive food of 
That all traps or pots be so constructed that the laths or | Many of our table fish, they are a nuisance to the fishculturist, 
sticks shall be sufficiently far apart to allow all small lobsters | 82d may be ranked among fishes asthe English sparrow is 
to meee and tat a funnel hoop shall be used of not less than 
o 


among the birds. Its destructiveness knows no limits; it 
five and one-haif or six inches in diameter. The adopt'on of | devours spawn and young of other fish, and continually wor- 
this principle, which is usedin many kinds of net fishing, to 


ries other more useful and peaceful varieties. The species 
the lobster industry, would be perfectly just to all; and the above described frequent water of any quality, and it is often 
chances for replenishing the grounds would be greatly aug- 








































































































wondered how minnows ever came into certain water basins 
which had no connection whatever with creeks or springs. 
This, however, may be explained by considering the adhesive 
nature of their eggs and the fact that frogs and toads fre- 
quent the same waters and deposit their spawn upcn similar 
objects and at the same time as the minnow. What would 
be more natural than to suspect that these amphibians trans- 
plant the eggs from one locality to another on the moist skin 
of their backs? 

The practical aspect of this discovery the pisciculturist will 
readily a preciate, for he can exclude the destructive minnow 
by excluding the frog and toad, or rid his pond when already 
ae by destroying their spawn or ——— the male 

rom under the leaf. uGO MULERTT. 

Crncinnatt, O., June 23. 


THE FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


1 is seldom that marine patentees have a chance to bring 
their wonders before the world under such favorable aus- 
pices. But they have not been backward in taking advantage 
of the opportunity now offered, tor here they can be found as 
thick as frogs around a pond after a summer’s evening shower. 
There are no croakers, however, so far as their own in, entions 
are concerned, for each one is sure he can accomplish certain 
things which have never yet been done. Here are so many 
ingenious devices for preventing coliisions at sea, as well as to 

vide against the thousand and one accidents which shipping 
E iable to, that one wonders why it is that the public mind is 
so frequently distracted by voor | the accounts of some hor- 
rible disaster. Then, too, so much has been done to provide 
against death by drowning that the guileless visitor is per- 
suaded that the terrors of such a taking off are among the 
things of the past. He is assured that ..o longer is there an 
risk from being shipwrecked, so far as loss of life is concerned, 
and that the least experienced 1 ess need hesitate no longer 
about going in for a swim. lt may however, be remarked 
that the equanimity of the would-be bather is considerably dis- 
turbed by beholding, high over head in the court of the United 
States, a monster squid with arms twenty feet long, armed 
with rows of formiable suckers, while a little distance from it 
is a huge and wicked-looking octopus, its outstretching tenta- 
cles reaching in every direction. The anxious manner in 
which’ the visitor asks about these strange and evil-looking 
creatures—appropriately named ‘‘devil fish”—and the ill-con- 
cealed shudder with which the information is usually re- 
ceived, is proof positive that even the utmost eloquence of the 
average inventor would rer suffice to bring on a hanker- 
ing desire for ocean bathing. The poss‘bility of being caught 
in the einbrace of such monsters, which heretofore have been 
believed to be only a creation of the fertile brain of Victor 
Hugo, is enough to discourage the timid from venturing on a 
swimming match, for here is a “collision at sea” to be thought 
of, which no inventor has made provision against. 

Royalty has not been behind hand in visiting the great tish 
show, and has had much good nature and amiability, so far 
as beari ee crowd goes. On Monday, May 
14, the Connaught, accompanied by various mem- 
bers of the royai household, among whom were several ladies, 
visited the bition and made a tour of the numerous de- 
ean pans Onthe Thursday following the Duke of Edin- 

paid his last visit to the exhibition before taking his 
departure for Russia, where he went to eee in the 
ceremonies attendatit wu the coronation of the Czar. A 
little after two o’eléek of the same day, the Prince of Wales 








mented. I hope that whenever and wherever the subject of 
protection for lobsters is brought under consideration. this 
plan may receive the attention its importance demands. 

The ee of the spawn-bearing lobster is important and 
worthy of consideration also. My individual opinion, how- 
ever, is that if the limit fixed is large enough, a sufficient 
quantity would be included in the number returned to the 
grounds to provide for breeding necessities. This is a matter 
of no small consequence, and should be carefully looked up. 
The plan of having a close time is frequently advanced, and I 
do not wish to be understood as altogether opposed to it, but 
Tam unable to find a good and sufficient reason for adopting 
it. I will briefly consider some of the difficulties that appear 
in selecting the time. 

Suppose we take April, May and June, the months when 
lobsters are most numerous, there seems to be no necessity for 
a close time then, because at this season the supply is equal 
to the demand, and any reasonable limit could be applied 
without hardship to either fisherman or consumers. e find 
then no reason for a close time during these months. Now 
suppose we select the other extreme, January, February and 
March; the months when fewest lobsters are caught. Here 
they are a law unto themselves, and enough cannot be cap- 
tured under the most favorable conditions to interfere with or 
in any way endanger the fucure supply. The correctness of 
this statement seems to be confirmed by the fact that although 
the time mentioned is when the consumption is least, from 
lack of supply the price advances. So I fail to find a reason 
for a close time during these months also. 

In the cases alluded to, the economic and commercial aspect 
appears prominent. Wemay seek for a scientific or natural 
reason, and find ourselves still undecided, being unable to say 
when the lobster spawns or when the eggs are hatched. In 
fact, it is very generally conceded that these events—which 
are separate and distinct—may, and do, occur at all seasons. 
So, if a close time be advocated, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult te. choose such a time, as it is impossible to show that 
— better results would be obtained at one time than at an- 
other. 

I leave this part of the subject without further discussion, 
except to say that I am open to conviction. 

The difficulty in the way of procuring reliable statistics in 
regard to the benefit derived from the laws we now have, 
soko from the fact that even were these laws strictly en- 
forced, the catch is so much influenced by the weather and 
the number of men engaged in fishing at different seasons, 
that what comes to the market gives no real information as 
to their relative scarcity from one year to another. It is not 
a matter of conjecture, but it is a settled fact that lobsters are 
becoming more and morescarce eve’ ear, and it is of the 
oat importance that a new inte the matter should 

awakened, and that continued and increased efforts for 
their protection should be made. 

Mr. MaTHER.—It seems to me that Mr. Johnson has solved 
the problem of lobster protection, and the only wonder is that 
no one has thought of making the lobster pots with apertures 
large enough to permit the small ones to pass out before this 
time, Perhapssome of the men inthe fishery may 
have theught of this, but as they sell the sma'] lobsters to the 
canneries, it is their present interest tocatch them. If the 
States will regulate the apertures in the lobster pots as they 
do the meshes in fish nets, then the small ones will have a 
ehance to grow. 
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Ghe Hennel eeeeise tran omen ret aan | yh OMDENTL DOO 
. olk a el!”) ill be proud to exhibit un OUR dent, Paul Devereux, in No. 17, present 
when he officiates as judge. : J. F, Krex. ¥: volume, recalls to ane a dog my former eaten 






er, J. B. H. (then of Southold, Shelter Island, way down 


OIE ae ae ere Toronto, Canada, June 23. partn 
at the east end of Island), used to own about forty Pen 
m 


eat the Foret ond Streae Pubtehing Co Se oas i ; 
dresse ., and not to | Fditor Forest and Stream: . Havin him when a pu and traine 
individuals, = oe absence from the office matters of im-|" ‘The readiness with which those interested in dogs en- himself, Baws (his name was Bewsert ersomaneel Bowzer, 
portance are liable to delay. gage in battles with the pen has more than once impressed | but he was called Bowze for short), was head and shoulders 
a > & 4 me. And perhaps there never was a more remarkable ex- | above any dog of which I have ever heard or read. For intel- 
a : FIXTURES. enplibcarion of this, than is shown by the flood of replies | ligence, reason, sense and sagacity, his equal has never been 
ah. : FIELD TRIALS. called forth by Col. Stuart Taylor’s recent letter about the | found. He understood ordinary conversation as well as any- 
Pie | a November 19. 1883.—Eastern Field Trials Club, Fifth Annual Trials, | New York Show. one, as will be related further on. Mr. H. at that time lived 
, at High Point, N. C. Entries for the Derby close July 1; for the} Ihave no intention of offering myself as an ally to this gen- | on a farm and trained him if it could be called training, from 
a Members’ Stake, rank tT, the ab Stake, Nov. 1. W. A. | tleman, who is abundantly able to take care of himself. His | a pup. The fact is, there was very little training in this case, 
, CON eee ieee px thn ee ae cond Annual Fiela | 2°Wledge of the subject, and his command of the English | He seemed to grow up with an intuitive sense of knowing 
las Trials at Robin's Island, L. I., for members only. Entries “iene language, fully qualify him to hold his own against his op what was wanted of . He was of good size, well propor- 
bnt t.1. A. T. Plummer, Secretary. nents, and enable him to return each blow that is aimed at | tioned, very active and quick. Of what particular breed he 
f ’ ber, 1883.—Nationai American Kenpel Club, Fifth Annual | him with telling effect. It seems to me very extraordinary, | was, Ido not know. One of his feats was almost the counter- 
9 Trials, at Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Hryson, Secretary, Memphis, | however; that so many pa eee of being glad to have | part of that performed by the dog mentioned by Mr. Devereux. 
- Tenn. our shows criticised, and our dogs’ faults pointed out—should | One day Mr. H. was at work in one of the back lots. Notic- 
; at once be upin arms at the suggestion that we have not al- | ing the fence needed some repairs requiring the axe to do it, 
ready attained perfection in our efforts to breed dogs up to | the thought occurred to him of sending Bowze to the wood 
the proper standard. We all understand that those who own pile at the house forit. So he called Bowze, and said to him: 
dogs and make companions of them, become so assured of | ‘Go the wood pile at the house, and get the axe; it is sticking 
their mental and moral excellences that they wholly overlook, | in the chopping log.” Off went the dog on a dead run over 
and are even quite ignorant of their ee defects, and this | the hill, out of sight, the house being in a valley not in _ sight. 
bias is enough to make them feel indignant, and to cause | After waiting a long time, the dog not appearing, Mr. H. 
them to take up the cudgels when the classes in which their | went to see what was the matter, knowing trom former ex- 
pers was exhibited are criticised. The manifest inabil-| periences that he would either bring the axe, or come back 
ity ot many men to dissociate the mental and physical quali- | slowly looking very much ashamed, with head and tail down, 
ties of their dogs is plaiily shown by some of your | as much as to say, ‘Master, I could not uo it.” When Mr. H. 
correspondents, who insist upon mixing up the field got in sight of the fence around the door yard, he saw Bowze 
performances and bench show qualities of their dogs. It} busy at work digging under the fence. On coming up, he 
is a difficult matter for a great many ple who are 
well satisfied with theirown knowledge of dogs and guns to 
write even a short letter without exposing an ignorance that 
seems most remarkable. Is it necessary for me to tell such 
gentlemen that a dog may be a perfect field performer, and 
yet worthless for the show bench? It seems like dealing out 
very elementary instruction, and yet some of Col. Taylor’s 
critics appear to be ignorant of this fact. It has pegoeses to 
me to have seen three dogs, a collie, a bulldog and a foxhound, 
each of which was to all appearance fairly well bred of his 
kind, stand birds, and do field work on quail and grouse in a 
manner that would put to shame the average pointer or set- 
ter. Should these three be entered in those two classes at 
a dog show? 

I do not agree in all points with Col. Taylor’s criticisms, but 
is it, therefore, proper—is it not even in the worst possible 
taste for me to attack him as though he had done me a per- 
sonal injury? The best authorities all agree that the pointers 
at the New York show were a disgracefully poor lot, and this 
quite coincides with my own judgment in the matter. On the 
other hand I regarded the setters as a good class— 
good because there were but few wretchedly poor dogs in it— 
yet there was scarcely one among them all, so far as I was 
able to examine them, which did not have some glaring de- 
fects. In other words, its excellence seemed to me to consist 
in its evenness; no very Ee. di and not half a dozen very 
good ones. If thisisa fair ju Ss of this class we surely 
cannot afford to boast very highly of it. 

We are behind in dog breeding in this country for two very 
excellent reasons: First, we have only been at it a short time 
and do not know what kinds of dogs we wish to breed, and sec- 
ond, we have as yet no one to tell us what we want to breed. 

There are eens in this country, fifteen or twenty men, 
who are considered good judges of a setter. 1 should like to 
see these ee brought together, furnished~ with score 
books, and placed in different rooms so that they could not 
consult with each other. I should like to ae twenty good 
setters shown to these twenty men, and to have each’ judge 
mark each dog in detail, according to “Stonehenge’s” scale of 
points. Two weeks later I should like to have the same men 
judge the same dogs in the same way. I think that the com- 

rison of the twenty score books of the first judging would 

interesting, and that of the two score books of the same 
judge on the two occasions still more so. I believe that in the 
first judging there would be at least half a dozen different 
dogs selected as the best, and further that scarcely any of the 
judges on the second occasion ‘would select as best the same 
dog that he had previously chosen, and that the marks of the 
same dogs under the same judge would vary in the two in- 
spections from five to ten points. This simply means that the 
average judge has no picture in his mind of the perfect setter. 
A number of dogs are brought before him, and he selects as 
the best the one that to his mind has the fewest faults, but the 
next time he has to judge he may see a different lot of dogs, 
and this time the one which has the fewest faults may 
entirely different in type from the animal that he had previ- 
ously selected as a first pels winner. In this way the intelli- 

mt dog breeder is confused'and perplexed, and is unable to 
earn what he should breed for. 

I have heard more than one experienced sportsman say 
since the publication of the letter above referred to, that 
“Col. Taylor is all right, of course, but he puts things too 
strongly, and he ought not to throw cold water on our shows 
ashe has done.” This appears to me a very short-sighted 
view to take of the matter, for-it is only by agitating the sub- 
ject that we can rouse breeders to the importance of learning 
what kind of dogs we want to breed, and how to breed thent. 
Unless this is done breeders will go on as they have in the 
past, raising oon and trusting to accident to get those that 
are good, or rather those that will take prizes. 

Are our kennel clubs in such a feeble, stru; gling condition 
that they must be nursed along, and leet and petted so 
that they may have courage to give other shows next year? 
I think not, It is far better that fearless criticism sftiould be 
indulged in, lest we should become satistied- with things as 
they are, and instead of improving, as, in the last eight years, 
we undoubtedly have done, weshould begin to retrograde. 

Instead, therefore, of finding fault with-Col. Taylor for’ ex- 
proses so frankly his opinions, dog owners ought to thank 

for having the courage to the burning words which 
may arouse us to greater efforts toward improvement. But 
truly “a, prophet is not without honor save in his own country 
and among his own people.” COoUPLEs. 
New York, June 28. 


DOG AND WOODCOCK.—Fort Plain, N. Y.—About ten 
days ago a friend of mine found a full-grown woodcock in 
his yard. It had the appearance of be hurt, as it had a 
small scar on the back of its head. seemed Hvely, but 
would not fly, although I could not see that anything was the 
matter with its wings. I took the bird and-pat it in @ box four 
feet long by two feet wide, and ptit wire on one side, 
and put in about three inches of dirt from the bottom of the 
river, and it is doing very nicely; indeed,'is quite tame, will 
bore for worms when I am standing close to thé box, and has 
on several occasions taken worms from my hand. What I 
want to ask you is this: I have a setter dog four years old that 
I have shot a good many woodcock over. SinceI have had 
this bird the dog stays by the box that itis in about all the 
time. Will point it aspell, and then lie down and watch it. 
Occasionally he jumps up with his fore paws against the wire 
cloth on the side of the box, and of course I have to tell him to 
get down for fear he will tear it off: Do you think there is 
any er of the dog getting so accustomed to seeing 
bird that he will not hunt woodeock next fall? If you do I 
shall let the bird go right away, but'if you do-not I should 










































































































































ed DOGS AT THE NEW YORK SHOW. 


to Editor Forest and Stream: 
| ; I shall endeavor to reply to Col. Taylor’s effusion in your 
rt- last issue as briefly as possible, in so far as it relates to me. 
ho He challenges me to point out the defects and deformities in 
ize the Newfoundland Mayor of Bingley’s head; and I will begi 
his by quoting from afew well-known authorities their descrip- 
of a well-formed head. 
Idstone.—‘The head should be long, large * * * * broad 
‘ across the eyes; and these, though comparatively small, should 
he be bright, piercing and utterly free from that red haw, char- 
nd acteristic of the bloodhound and the Thibet dog.” 
ne Stonehenge indorsed by Dalziel.—‘‘The head is very broad 
of and nearly flat on the top in each direction, exhibiting a well- 
marked occipital protuberance, and also a considerable brow 
a over the eye, often rising three-quarters of an inch from the 
oy line of the nose, as is well shown in the case of my present 
se illustration, Mr. Mapplebeck’s Leo, in which it exists toa 
ter extent than usual. * * * * There isa slight fur- 
1e row down the middle of the top of the head, but nothing ap- 
re proaching to a stop. * * * * The eyes of this dog are 
1e small, and rather deeply set; but there should be no display of 
f. the haw or third eyelid.” 
of Dr. Gordon Stables.—‘‘The head is peculiarly grand and 
it massive, the brow is broad; * * * the eyes are rather 
small in proportion, deeply set, not showing the haw, of a 
very dark clear hazel color, and extremely intelligent expres- 
sion. 

Mr. T. Loader Browne of Chard.—“Defects * * * theeye 
showing the haw or under eyelid, leading in some cases to a 
suspicion of a St. Bernard cross.” 

ero Shaw.—‘‘The head should be large, broad and rather 
flat on the skull, with the occipital bone well pronounced. 
The forehead is bold but there is no decided stop.” 

Isend you with this the photograph of a Newfoundland, 
who has what I call a good head, full of character and sym- 
metrical development. As I have no interest in advertising 
dogs for anybody, I withhold his name and that of his owner. 
No doubt you will gladly permit Col. Taylor, or any of your 
readers interested in the subject, to examine the picture. 
) _ The dog referred to is quite as large, 1 believe considerably 
) larger and heavier than Mayor of Bingley, and quite as good 

in body, legs and coat, as he is in head. 

Mayor of Bingley’s measurements as given in Dalziel’s book, 
to which Col. Taylor proudly refers, are quite. unreliable, as- 
he is well aware. His height at shoulder is there put down at 
thirty-two and a quarter inches, which is at least two and a 
half inches over his actual height. 

I will endeavor to describe the Mayor’s head: A lump about 
the size of a medium-sized apple fills the center of his fore- 
head, from which the head slopes steeply toward the temples, 
and gives the skull a misshapen, narrow look, about as unlike 
as it is possible to imagine the broad, noble brow that should 
dignify the breed. His eyes exhibit quite as much surface of 
haw as they do of pupil, and utterly spoil the deeply sagacious 
and kindly look, without which a Newfoundland is only a bi 
black dog. A ridge runs up the middle of his head instead o' 
a furrow. 

Champion Leo has my admiration completely, and I have 
aan of him by different artists. His head alongside of 

ayor’s is Hyperion to a Satyr. If Col. Taylor will in- 
form me of the occasion, and under whose j g, he had 

to a second fiddle to Mayor of Bingley, I will be much en- 
lightened, and, if true, I will assist him in praying for more 
ualified judges in England as well as America. As to the 
sixty prizes he is said to have won, a gentleman who, I be- 
lieve, at one time owned him, recently said to me, ‘‘I don't 
care that (snapping his fingers), for prizes won in England. 
He (naming a certain exhibitor), never shows unless it is all 
fixed beforehand.” 

Col. Taylor works himself into quite a small storm in a tea- 
pet at my giving a Norfolk spaniel second prize in a class for 

lack, or black and white field spaniels. My glaring incom- 

tency is severely commented on. Great Scott (to quote 

r. Taylor)! ‘he calls a Norfolk spaniel a field spaniel!” To 
spaniel men this must sound quite as amusing as though he 
said of a setter judge, “He an Irish red setter a setter!” 
Tell us all you know about spaniels, Mr. Taylor. We will sit 
at the feet of Gamaliel and get wise. 

Col. Taylor owned a spaniel and got a prize for him at New 
York, for which I did not give him due credit, and he flings 
the Bible at my head in consequence. I apologize. Benedict 
is a good black spaniel, barring his plain, weak head, short 
ears, and lack of bone and feather, and has been very suc- 
cessful on the show bench in America, simply because he has 
been lucky enough not to meet a really g one. 

Some gentleman ‘“‘who was present at either Ottawa, Can- 
ada, or London, Ont., not long ago” told Col. Taylor that I 
confessed to knowing very little about bull-terriers. I have 
simply to say that Col. Taylor’s informant did not speak the 
truth. No honest man would accept the task of judging a 
breed he knew very little about, and I claim to be honest. As 
a matter of fact I have scrupulously refused to judge classes 
that I had not the best meansof studying, and felt compe- 
tent to render a faithful, intelligent and impartial judgment 
upon. I may not, in my ownestimation, know so much about 
spaniels, bull-terries, Newfoundlands, mastiffs, deerhounds, 
=. setters, pointers, bulldogs, etc., ete., as Col. Tay- 

or does in his, but I console myself with the confident reflec- 
tion that no one ever did know so much as that itleman 
thinks he knows about dogs. ‘Great Scott! he a@ Nor- 
folk a field spaniel!” My ignorance is summed up in that 


Pp . 
I have not the smallest personal fooling toward Col. Taylor. 
Spleen, of which he accuses me, is, thank God, far, far awa 
from my character, defective as it isin many respects. He 
could not stand my criticisms of his own dogs, and I knew it. 
Love me, love my dogs. Possession lends a hundred fold 
charms, and the cool critical eye is only possible toward the 
ey of others. Human nature even in the brilliant Col. 
‘aylor. 


found the dog had the beetle (made of hard wood, with heavy 
iron ring on each end, and handle in the middle, used for split- 
ting logs), on the inside of the fence. On investigation he 
found the dog had been to the axe and had tried to loosen it 
from the log, but could not, for there was the prints of his 
teeth in the handle, and it was all wet with his saliva. So, 
being unable to get the axe, the dog apparently reasoned, 
‘‘Well, the beetle comes next the axe. Ti take the beetle.’ 
Having got to the fence with it, an unforeseen difficulty pre- 
sented itself, for on trying to jump the fence with the beetle, 
it would eatch in the fence, and prevent the dog getting over 
it. After trying it until he was satisfied he could not accom- 

lish the feat, the dog evidently said to himself, ‘‘Well, I will 

ig a hole under the fence,” So he jumped over or the out- 
side and commenced, and was hard at work at it when Mr. 
H. came up. 

At another time, in haying, H. had resanded his ‘‘rifle,” 
(made of wood, smeared over with glue, then sprinkled with 
sand) used to sharpen scythes. In those days the farmers 
made them, now they are generally manufactured and sold to 
them. Having sanded the rifle one morning before break- 
fast, and stood it up on the handle against the wall on the 
ironing table in the kitchen, and after finishing his breakfast 
he forgot the rifle and went to the meadow, a long way from 
the house, and commenced mowing. Presently the scythe 
wanted sharpening, and then he remembered where he had 
left it. So he called Bowze, for the dog was always his com- 
panion whenever he went on the farm or off of it, unless he 
told him ‘to stay at home, and said, ‘I left my rifle on the 
kitchen table, go and get it.” Off he goes like a shot; in a few 
minutes he brought it. On going to dinner the hired girl told 
H. she was very much frightened by the dog before she real- 
ized it was him. She had been busy ironing on the table when 
all at once she heard a rushing noise, and in came the dog at 
full speed, jumped on the table, grabbed the rifle, and was off 
before she could understand what it meant. H. always wore 
heavy boots or shoes at farm work, changing them for lighter 
ones at night, and the latter for the former on going to work. 
The former, when not in use, were hung up in an open shed. 
When wanted he would call Bowze to get the boots or shoes; 
the dog never made a mistake after having learned the 
names and difference between them, and always brought the 
respective pair of each. He knew enough not to fool away 
time by bringing one at a time, nor to fetch one boot and 
shoe. At another time in winter H. was cutting a road 
through the woods; the men would use the whetstone and 
leave itonastump. When wanted, H. would say to Bowze, 
“Go get the whetstone, it is on one of those stump: somewhere 
back there,” pointizig. It would invariably be brought 

Some of the men tried to send him, after they saw what he 
did, but it was of no use. He would pay no attention to them. 
He would obey no one but his master, or some members of the 
family. They used to hide the whetstone in all sorts of 
places, but he always found and brought 1t, except once when 
it was placed in the crotch of a tree about five feet up, and in 
such position he could not seize nor see it. He was sent after 
it by H., all hands watching him until he found thetree. It 
was a grand sight to see him hunting for that stone. He 
worke ow over, much the same as the hunting dog 
does for birds, was very fast, quick in his movements, and 
keen of scent. He was working away, getting over the 
— very rapidly, and under full headway passed this tree. 

he went by, he was noticed to falter, or pause, as it were, 
for an instant. He threw his head up, seeming to sniff the 
air, but being under such headway he could not stop for quite 
a space. As.soon as possible, round hecame on his back track 
to the tree, and immediately tried to jump and seize the stone. 
Round and round that tree he went, jumpingin all sorts of 
ways, trying to reach that stone, but finally he gave it up and 
came back to his master slowly, head and tail down, looking 
like a culprit.. H..said ‘“Bowze, what’s the matter’ Could you ‘ 
not bring the stone?’ The dog looked up sorrowfully and 
wagged his tail faintly, as much as to say, “No.” ‘Well 
Bowze, did you find it?” The instant the question was asked 
he seemed a different dog. His head was erect, eyes spark- 
ling, tail nearly perpendicular, and wagging about 200 strokes 
per minute, saying as plain as dog could, ‘‘Yes.” ‘Well, go 
and show me where it is.” Off he went, seeming much pleased 
that he could be of some use again. Coming to the tree, he 
raised himselfon his hind legs against it, and reached up his 
head as far as he could, saying no doubt, ‘Here it is.” 

He wasa + hunting dog, too, and loved it as well as any 
dog ever did. But well as he loved hunting, he would never 
gp out = nor with any hunter except his master, un- 
ess the latter told him to. Then he would go with neighbor 
or stranger, and would hunt faithfully until night. The 
hunter ht feed him —be he acquaintance or stranger—but 
he allo no familiarity, no wheedling, flattery and coaxing. 
ln such cases he was right on his dignity, showing his teeth, 

with a low growl. When the hunt was over, he 

i ly started for home. On the farm, if he holed a 
woodchuck heinvanably dug him out, if the nature of the 
was such that it cout be done. He never gave upany- 

t he undertook if it were ble to be accomplished by a 
dog. He was never whip by any other dog, but always 
came off conqueror in his quarrels, and he would not begin a 
with another dog, but always acted on the defensive. 

e seemed to feel that fig was derogatory and beneath 

is dignity. He would not notice a cat, nor chase nor worry 

unless told to. His master never allowed him to come 

in the house, unless by invitation, and as soon as he un- 
that he never o: to. He always fed the dog and 

house cat after he was through with his own meal. He 
would Bowze’s food_on one plate and the cat’s on another, 
re cat’s plate first into the sage the dog not 
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; His excuse for the fraudulent on (that 
may sound better or worse to Col. Taylor than beens but 
i it means pe oa thing) of the —_ orn bull- 

terriers, ite touching. He wallopped the on 8 

Pa i it s0 ont But he Lenin ae it is uel 

e ‘fold coun’ so “‘cawn’t possil wrong, you 

know.” Fraud is fraud wherever Uhesticel, and i 
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e to corre near nor disturb the cat in the least. Then 





tion of the exhibitor is the stern penalty. 1 would refer him | like to keep it until as it is very interesting to me to sit id call the dog, hand him the plate, the dog taking it in 

to the recent action of the British Kennel Ass6ciation in dis- | and watch the bird boring about in his cage—A. W. B. aie z i out in the Sok aad contin S his sanil-et 
one of the best-known exhibitors for being caught | [Your dog would come out all “but as-there is ieisure. so Laakina ho wenth tetee te eee te. 

@ remote hdtm may ensue, we would advise that | | Bowze was'a great fisherman, too, i. e., he would take hold 





such practices. 
will probably survive Col. Taylor's loss of confidence in my of the rope with his mouth and help in the seine, In fact 
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he was delighted, seemingly, whenever he could do anything 
useful, or nop his master in any way. If the boat got adrift 
and the painter hung outside, or so as he could get hold of it, 
he dese wim after it, grab the painter and tow it ashore. 
People not acquainted with the dog sometimes doubted his 
saahee the boat ashore. To gratify their curiosity, when the 
dog’s attention was not on the boat, his master would quietly 
let the boat, with painter outside, go adrift; then tell the dog 
to go and fetch it in. He never failed, nor refused to go, no 
matter how cold the water was. : 

He understood conversation. At one time H. and an old 
sea captain, 4 neighbor who lived a couple of miles or so 
away, went to River Head or Jamesport to do some trading. 
The dog was left at home that day. The family were out of 
tea, and H. was instructed particularly not to forget it, as 
there was none to make tea for him when he should get back, 
unless he brought it home with him. The men went in a 
skiff, were delayed, and, owing to the tide. could not land at 
the usual place. As it was about dark and some ways from 
home, the concluded to tie the boat up in some bushes over 
night, and leave the groceries in her until morning tide next 
day. H. forgot the tea, and left it in the boat. It was dark 
when he got home, On asking for the tea, he regretted he had 
forgotten it, stated how they were detained, that the tide was 
out, that they had left the boat at such a place, concealed in 
the bushes; was apprehensive more or less of the things being 
missing in the morning, etc., etc. , 

This conversation was had in the presence and hearing of 
Bowze, though at that time H. did not tink of it, but remem- 
bered it the following morning when he went after the boat. 
There was Bowse, in her, on guard. Now, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the dog was left at home that day, 
did not know where he had been nor what he had been about, 
it appears the dog must have understood that conversation of 
the night previous, and must have reasoned, ‘‘fhose things 
might be missing. I will just take master’s track, go and 
watch the boat.” That he went right there after hearing the 
conversation this incident proves. The Captain, too, had for- 
gotten some little nicknacks and left them in the boat, but as 
it was tied up nearer his residence than H.’s, he concluded he 
would return and get them. He did return, but on attempt- 
ing to get into the boat found Bowze there, who faced him 
and showed his teeth. The Captain, being well acquainted 
with the dog, was surprised, and tried coaxing, but when he 
came too near Bowze would show him his ivories. Then he’ 
tried scolding and bluffing, but without success. The Captain 
said to H. next morning, ‘‘I was afraid of my life. For the 
first time I was seared by a beast. I have hunted the lion and 
tiger in Africa, and wild beasts in other parts of the world, 
but never did I see so ferocious a beast; his eyes blazed like 
diamonds, his hair on the back and on the tail stood erect, 
and such a savage growling and gna peony, eed teeth I never 
heard before. My hair seemed to raise my hat up, it came so 
unexpected. I was thoroughly frightened, and being ac- 
quainted with the dog too, makes it the more inexplicable. I 
was glad to back out and return empty handed, I tell you.” 

Now as to his dignity, or call it what you like. The fame 
of the dog got noised abroad ‘so much that people for miles 
around came to see him. Many a one had tried to steal him 
or coax him off. He would never allow anyone, except his 
master, to coax or pet him. When this was attempted he 
always showed them his teeth, as much as to say, “You mind 
your business and I’ attend to mine.” He would take no 
food from a stranger, no matter how tempting the morsel. 
This was not believed at Riverhead, so a bet was made there 
on it, and the next time H. came to town with him they 
would ask H.’s permission to try him. They tried a piece of 
nice rich cake, but it was of no use to offer it tothe dog. If 
they did he would show them his teeth for their pains. So it 
was dropped in front of the dog; he did not act asif he saw 
it, paid no attention to it whatever. Then the loser, to cover 
his first wager, wagered again that the dog would not eat it 
if his master told him he might, because, as he argued, the 
dog was not hungry, and that was the reason he would not 
eat it. So his master said, ‘‘Bowze, you may eat that piece of 
cake if you want to,” which the dog immediately did, to the 
disgust of the loser. A number of different showmen for 
years tried to buy him. Mr. H. was offered $250 for him and 
refused to part with him at any price. That was a tremen- 
dous price for a dog over forty years ago. I read of dogs at 
the present time valued at and which bring $1,000 each; but 
I doubt if the world has ever produced that dog’s equal. i 
am sure his superior will never be found. This may seem like 
a dog romance, but it is strictly true, nevertheless. The 
whole of Shelter Island and eastern end of Long Island knew 
all about this dog of that day, forty odd years since. My old 
friend is now deceased, God bless him and his. Were he alive 
he could write a history filling a large book of the famous 
deeds of his famous dcg Bowser. TRUTH. 

San Francisco, June 3, 1883. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN BEAGLE CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to the request of “Briar” in your issue of the 14th 
inst., and in order to be im harmony with the newly awakened 
interest in our worthy little hound, allow me to add my vote 
in favor of any organization that will embody the majority of 
those interested, and give strength and permanency to a 
standard which they may adopt for the benefit and guidance 
of breeders. I believe the time has come when we should 
make ourselves known. Talk about ignorance concerning a 
breed of dogs, even those cyclopedias of general knowledge, the 
editors, do not know what beagles are. In the Ohio Farmer 
of last week some inquirer wants toknow where he can buy a 
beagle aoe: In reply the editor says: ‘Inquirer must be bet- 
ter posted in dogology than he, as he never heard of that 
style of canine.” Our own home editor is some better, he 
called them ‘‘blooded bird dogs or beadles” in a recent issue. 
Let me say here that we have only to educate the general 
public as to what they are, and the genuine pleasure of follow- 
ing them in the field, the ena of their keeping, 
and their intelligent and friendly nature, together with the 
growing scarcity of birds and ever plentiful supply of rabbits, 
will soon create a greater demand for beagles than we care 
for. 

Now, ‘‘brethren of the craft,” let us create the demand and 

‘then be Orr for it both in quantity and quality. This mat- 
ter has been left unnoticed too long already. I fear that if we 
were to meet now for the vary of agreeing on a. scale of 

ints to judge by we would find a considerable task on our 
ds. Some breeders might be influenced in their ideas of 
perfection by their stock on hand, others by deep-rooted 
oo that has been their guide for years, which would be 
rd to give up, and even the most conscientious could find 
nothing in our present authority (Stonehenge) definite enough 
to make up a'standard from that source. Like the man who 
took everybody’s advice and then did as he pleased. Stone- 
henge describes several a. all good and yet all different. 
But in order to make a long story short I will add to the sug- 
gestion that “ye editor” will kindly name through the col- 
umns of the FoREsT AND STREAM an executive committe with 
orders “to go ahead and do good.” I believe we could organ- 
izh and do effective work through the mails. 

Come, ‘“O. W, R.,” let up on the “‘Hackles and Gentles” long 
enough to make another trip to Elmore and wake him up. 
You will want another pup anyhow, for one dog may” have 
“Ears that sweep away the morning dew,” but not ‘voices 
matched like bells.” BERGOLD. 

Cana Futtos, O. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been very much interested in the discussion being 
carried on inthe Forest AND STREAM in regard to the beagle 
hound, a dog which, in my opinion, is to be a strong rival in 






















































































































































just as he pees, too, you bet.” 


away with him,” suggested the stranger. 
tackle him. Onct, when I was drivin’ a stage to Windham, I 


the coach; twenty-three miles he’d come. After I'd got my 
horses put out, I took him ’round to the kitchen, but, bless you, 


the kitchen and strikes it the first thing every time, and don’t 
you forget it. Well, when bedtime come I took the dog out 
and shut bim up in the barn. He’s a regular terror for a 
watch dog, Stub is; and when he is put in any place like that 


the Point. It was a fearful cold night. Along about eleven ; : , 
o’clock me and Bill had turned in, and Jerry was setting by | %8 See instructions ut head of this column. 
the fire, when there came a scratching and pawing at the 


and he ’peared mighty glad to get to the fire, too; and laid 
down and was soon wagging that old stump and growling in 
his sleep. Bymby twelve o’clock come, and Jerry wrapped 


the door, showing his teeth and taking on at a terrible rate. 
Then some one on the outside lifted the latch and started to 
open the door, but Old Stub made a spring and barked like 


Then we heard some one call, and blame if it wasn’t Jerry 
back from his round, and trying to get intohisroom. But, 
by Jove, sir, the old dog was in charge; and dang me if he 
was a going to let anyone in. It was playingin and out, you 
see, and Jerry’s turn out. Cold! Well, I guess so; enough 
to freeze the door knobs off. Then old Jerry a 1g to plead 
with the dog, ‘Stub, old boy! good dog, Stub! 

fellow, Stubby! There now, be still, sir. Down, Stub! 
Stubby, old chap, don’t you know me?’ But Ill be whipped 
if Stub would down for a cent. Not much. He was in charge, 
and the more Jerry talked he just took, on worse than ever. 
Then Jerry hollered out to us, ‘O, Jim, hold Stub till I get in.’ 


on to hear him; an 
other side of the door. Well, we just let him stay out there 
till he finally started to walk around —= to keep from 
freezing, and then we got up and held old Sti 

till he gotin. He was so-put about, that ['m dashed if he 
didn’t try to drive the dog out into the cold, but old Stub de- 


stayed if there’d been twenty Jerrys. Yes, sir, he’s a big one 


FOREST AND STREAM. " jiete be tow 





| the future to all other breeds in the estimation of the sports-| “Bet the drinks he’s back before the boat starts.” But no 
man or any lover of the dog. If the breeders of this dog ex- | one took it up. 
pect to place him in his most favorable aspect—before the| ‘‘Never knowed him to trouble the chickens before,” saiq 
public—they must breed him to a standard, so that the pur-/ another of the crowd, ‘‘but he’s death on cats, Had one on 
chaser may have some protection against the caprice of | that spile yonder two hours the other day, just laid there for 
breeders or judges at the bench shows. To illustrate. A few | her, and finally made a leap for her, and she was scared so she 
days ago I called on A. D. Barber, who is breeding this hound | jum into the river, and he after her; hanged if he didn’t 
at his kennels. Saw Ben Butler of the Ringwood strain; | get her, too.” 
Jessie, of Flute strain, and Nanie, of still another strain, all of | ‘Talkin’ about dogs,” said another, ‘‘you ought to see the 
which he assured me were pure bloods, but each had difterent puppy I took off the ice this spring. It was right there in 
points of excellence. Now, if I purchase from either of these | that ferry slip. He’d come down the river on a cake of ice; 
strains, how, under existing circumstances, can I be assured | his rope was frozen to it, and he was pretty near froze him- 
that I have a thoroughbred beagle. By all means let those | self. Inamed him Drift, ‘cause he’d dri in. Gave him to 
interested in breeding the beagle form a beagle club and erect | Jo Peters, and, do you know, sir, Jo wouldn’t take $50 for that 
a standard, and then the henge will become ashe ought to | dog to-day; he’s three-fifths pure blood, and a pure blood dog 
be—a dog that will attract attention and assume his true | like that is worth $300, dang me if it ain’t.” : 
position before the public. E. A. FESSENDEN. 
TOWNSEND, Mass., June 26, 1883. 


ABOUT A GOOD DOG.—I have been struck with the edi- 
- torial wisdom of your journal in the matter of getting good 
Editor Forest and Stream: dogs. Like yourself, I have long since learned that a pedi- 
Mr. A. D. Barber, of Townsend, Mass., in last Forest anp | greedy ~~ may eat a great deal and raise high hopes at con- 
STREAM says, “I purchased to-day a beagle bitch that won Ist | siderable cost of money, teniper and belief in the honesty of 
prize at last Lowell bench show.” Who did he buy of? I; man. That, however, is not what I meant to write about. I 
own Roxy, the bitch that won Ist at afore-mentioned show. wished to tell you a piece of personal experience bearing on a 
Please give us name of seller and his address. In my beagle | man’s estimate of value, caninely speaking. A good many 
standard, as given in last week’s FoREST AND STREAM, in giv- | ycars ago, I was invited to shoot woodcock and Bob White in 
ing expression of eyes it should be “pleading” instead of | a Southern backwoods county. My host, Mr. Pegge, a small 
“pleasing.” . ELMORE. farmer, was very fond of his gun, and had often asked me to 
GranBy, Conn. go with him tothe White Oak Swamp, where it was reported 
- Philohela was not only abundant, but positively fierce in her 
attacks on the sportsman disturbing her October rest. When 
we met, Pegge brought with him a bob-tailed brown setter 
that was a marvel for speed, staunchness, nose and ranging. 
I have known very few dogs his superior in those respects. 
After the manner of his kind. he would always go off simul- 
taneously with the gun, but he would come to his point beau- 
tifully in going for the bird, or as he brought itin. ‘Mr. 
Pegge,” said I, ‘“‘you would not like to part with Boss, would 
you?” “That I wouldn’t,” replied he. “But if some one 
should offer you a very high price?” ‘Oh, well, I’d sell any- 
thing i’ve got ‘cept my wife and baby if money enough was 
put up; but, Doc., jess lemme tell you, the man ain’t yit born 
that'll git that ar dog for less’n seventeen dollars an’ a half,” 
My kennel was full at the time and my purse was low.—THE 
O.Lp Doctor (New York). 


TENNESSEE.—Nashville, June 23.—Col. Wm. H. Johnson 
ran and killed a large number of foxes last winter and spring. 
His pack of hounds cannot be excelled, if equaled, on the con- 
tinent, and though not numbering over seven or eight couples, 
they can catch any fox that dares start before them, unless 
his hole is close by when the alarm first comes,—J. D. i. 































OLD STUB. 
} E was an enormous stub-tailed, crop-eared, heavy-jawed 
brute, of badly-mixed breed, as nearly as the stranger 
could guess, about 66 per cent. brindle bull, and the rest 1 per 
cent. each of thirty-four other bloods. A tough customer, too, 
judged by external appearances; not at all such a dog as one 
would care to meet at night in an orchard. The loungers 
about the hotel at the Point were roughly playing with him, 
but in avery guarded way, dexterously dodging when he 
made a dash at their noses, and with some difficulty maintain- 
ing their foothold when he leaped upon them. 

“T should about as lief wrestle with a catamount, or box 
with a buzz saw,” said the stranger. ‘“‘Whom does he belong 
to?” 

“Well, now, his rightful owner is Dave West. But Dave is 
in Clinton Prison.” 

“T should think he ought to be.” said the stranger. 

“But that’s nothin’ agin Old Stub,” continued the other. 
“Now since Dave’s gone to prison, the dog just belongs to 
everybody; the whole town kind er looks out for him, and 
he don’t go hungry neither, I can tell you. ’Pears like every- 
body has an interest in the dog. Heisa great friend of the 
children. Knows them all. Let him find a child alone in the 
street, and I'll be whipped if he don’t just take it in charge 
and then you don’t want to fool around that child much, t 
can just tell you. Why, I tell you, sir.”—warming up—“‘Stub’s 
one of the most wonderful dogs, I just do believe, that ever 
lived. Makes me sad to think what that dog might ’ve been 





KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To msure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal; 


if he’d ~< had the training. There ain’t no dog in the whole | 1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
town of Catskill, no, norin Greene county neither, that has | 2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
more natural intelligence than old Stub. Travel! Why that | 3- Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, 8. Owner of sire. 


dog goes everywhere. Met him on the ferry, the other side 
of the river, didn’t you? He’s right here every time, and 
when that bell rings he’s aboard the boat. Many and many a 
time he’s taken the train on the other side of the river, and 
just gone as far as he’s wanted to, and then got off and took 
the next train back. They all know him on the cars. Does 


or 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


ra See instructions at head of this column. 

Forest Pat,. Forest Mack and Forest Dan. By Mr. C. A, Stone, 
Forest Kennel Club, London, Ont., for black. white and tan English 
setter dog pu pies, by Prince Royal (Rob Roy—Juno) out of Forest 
Fly (Adam’s Drake—Lathrop’s Luna). 

‘orest Cloud and Forest Blue. By the Forest Kennel Club,London 
Ont., for blue belton English setter dog puppies, by Prince Roya! 
(Rob Roy—Juno) out of Forest Fly (Adam’s Drake--Lathrop’s 
Luna). 

Monk. By Mr. J. A. Gargiulo, New York, for black cocker spaniel 
dog, whelped Feb. 9, 1883, by Black Prince (A.K.R, 62) out of Princess 
(W:ldair—Dolly). any 

Snap I By Mr. W. B. Williams, Nyack, N. Y., for black cocker 
spaniel dog, whelped Feb. $, 1883, by Black Prince (A.K.R. 62) out of 

rincess (Wildair—Dolly). 

Mildred II. By Mr. W. B. Williams, Nyack, N. Y., for black cocker 
spaniel bitch, whelped Feb. 9, 1888, by Black Prince(A.K.R. 62) out of 

incess (Wildair—Dolly.) 

Jet. By Mr. McPherson Kennedy, New York, for black cocker 
spaniel bitch, whelped Feb. 9, 1883, by Black Prince (A.K.R. 62) out of 

incess ( Witae—Douy). 

Nellie. By Mr. A. H. Combs, Brooklyn, N. Y., for liver cocker 
spaniel bitch, whelped Feb. 9, 1883, by Black Prince (A.K.R. 62) out of 
Princess (Wildair—Dolly). ' 

Flirt. By Mr. O. F. Browning, Jersey City, N. J., for liver cocker 
spaniel bitch, i Feb. 9, 1883, by Black Prince (A.K.R. 62) out of 

ncess (Wildair—Dolly). oon 


(> See instructions at head of this column. 

Forest Ida—Post Bey. The Forest Kennel Club’s (London, Ont.) 
English setter bitch Forest Ida (Dick Laverack—Forest Fly) to Mr. 
T. G. Davey’s Post Boy (Cambridge—-Cassie Lee) June 15, 

Mina—Marco. Mr. Jess M. Whaite’s (Chester, 5. C.) imported 
Leonberg bitch Mina (Marko—-Flora) to his imported Marco (Marko— 
Minka), June 16. 

Queen—Bow. Mr. Edward Odell’s (New Orleans, La.) lemon and 
white pointer bitch Munson’s Queen to his Bow, June 24. 

Reeta—Glencho. Mr. E. I. Martin’s (Wilmington, Del.) red Trish 
setter bitch Reeta (Eicho—Fire Fly) to Mr. W. H. Pierce’s Glencho 
(Elcho—Rose), June 15. 

WHELPS. 


“T should think that some of the Hudson dogs would get 
‘No, sir; it don’t make no difference where he goes; there 
don’t no dog interfere with him; never knew but one dog to 


was way top of the mountain; happened to look back, and 
I'll be hanged if there wasn’t old Stub paddling along behind 


ke’a been there before. Stub always knows the way to 


at night, he’s going to take care of it. Ill be dinged if any of 
us dared go into that barn; and there was a team waitin’ to 
be put out, too. Every timea man would go to the door 
there was old Stub on the other side; and you can dash me if 
we didn’t have to climb up a ladder into the mow and unhook 
another door before we could put them horses out. Well, as I 
was going to tell you, the next day, coming back, old Stub 
was paddling along behind the coach, when.one of them ’ere 
shepherd dogs comes a running out of a yard and makes for 
him. I just happened to see it.* Old Stub didn’t make a sound, 
but he just took that smart Aleck by the back, tossed him 
over against the stone wall, and paddled on, looking neither 
to the right nor to theleft. The last I seen of the shepherd 
dog, he was laying right there where Stub had thrown him. 
No, sir, no dogs don’t tackle him, not if they know him.” 
Talkin’ about Stub in the barn,” put in another of the 
crowd, ‘‘you ougliter been down here at the Point one night 
last winter to have seen the fun. Me and Bill Havens was 
over there, in with Jerry Hull. Jerry was watchman here on 


Nettle. Mr. W. H. Cookson’s (Hudson, N. Y.) fox-terrier bitch Net- 
tle (Gamester—Vixen), June 16, six (three dogs), by Mr. Henry Du- 
Bois’s Trap (imported Spigot—imported Lilly). 

SALES. 

(= See instructions at head of this column. 

Forest Pat. Black, white and tan English setter dog puppy, by 
Prince Royal (Rob Roy—Juno) out of Forest Fly (Drake—Luna), by 
the Forest Kennel Club (London, Ont.) to Mr. P. E. Stanley (Chicago, 
Nl.). 

Forest Mack. Black, white and tan English setter dog Puppy, by 
Prince Royal (Rob et out of Forest Fly (Drake—Luna), er 
the Forest Kennel Club (London, Ont.) to Mr. John Oliver (On ~ 
cago, Il.). 

runo. Blaek, white and tan beagle dog, whelped Feb. 28, 1888 
(Victor—Bessie), by Mr. M. M. Nissly (Elizabethtown, Pa.) to Mr. 8, H. 
Hoffman (McKeesport, Pa.). 5 

Ranger and Clew. Black, white and tan beagles, dog and bitch, 
whelped Feb. 28, 1883 (Victor—Bessie), by Mr. M. M. Nissly (Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.) to Mr. M. Oakleigh (Hammonton, N. J.). 

Loui. Ora and white English setter bitch, 4 years old (Rhoderick 
Dhu— Mina), by Mr. H. Pape (Hoboken, N. J.) to Mr. Robert Betty 
(New York). 

Mollie T. Creme and white English setter bitch, 21 months old 
(Thunder—Loui), by Mr. H. Pape (Hoboken, N. J.) to Mr. Robert 


Betty (New York). 
PRESENTATIONS. 

> See instructions at head of this column. 

Monk. Black cocker spaniel, whelped Feb. 9, 1883 (Black Prince— 
Fresco, Mr. W. B. Williams (Nyack, N. Y.) to Mr. J. A. Gargiulo 
New York). 

: Jet. Black cocker iel bitch, whelped Feb. 9, 1883 (Black Prince 
—Princess), by Mr. W. B. Willams (Nyack, N, Y.) to Mr. McPherson 
Kennedy (New =. 

Nellie. Liver cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Feb. 9, 1883 (Black 
Prince—Princess), by Mr, W. B. Williams (Nyack, N. Y.) to Mr. A. H. 
Combs (Brooklyn, N. Y.). 

Flirt. Liver cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Feb. 9, 1883 (Black 
Prince--Erigcent), ty Mr. W. B. Williams (Nyack, N. Y.) to Mr. O. F. 
Browning (Jersey City J.). 

DEATHS. 


> See instructions at head of this column. 

Cato. Fawn mastiff dog, 2 years old (Crown Prince—Sybul), 
owne 1 by by Mr. William P. Stevenson (New York) from inflamma- 
OF Oranme tnd white pointer dog, whelped thes: 1, 200s elaida 

ip. Orange and w po r dog, whe! «1, 's 
Tramp-iDe. Corcoran’s Bess), owned 3 Mr. J. Murpby (Springfield 


door. ‘Old Stub, by gum!’ said J erry, and going to the door, 
sure enough, there was the old rascal. Well, Jerry let him in 


himself up, took his lantern, and started out to go ’round the 
buildings. Me and Bill was dozing off to sleep again, when 
all of a suddent old Stub starts up from the floor and puts to 


1 let loose, and I tell you that door shut to mighty quick, 


old 


‘Bill, I say Bill, are Poe awake? But me and Bill didn’t let 
then he’d try to coax the brute on the 


ub, both of us, 


cided to stay, and I'll just tell you he did, too, and would of 
on watching, and if he’d only had the training—” 

Just here there was a tremendous cac! among the 
hens, and old Stub came flying over the fence followed by a 
broom, All hands joined in the pursuit, and the stranger no- 
ticed that those who had been loudest in the hero’s praise now 
“heaved” the biggest “rocks” at him as he disappeared ina 


cloud of dust up the causeway. Mass.). 
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Hifle and Gray Shooting. | wyu..» a 
May 15.... 30 31 
May 16.... 27 32 
; aie conical May 17.:.. 3134 
To insure attention, communications should be ad-| May 31.... 37 38 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to | SNe 3-°-° = 2 
individuals, in whose absence from the o, matters of im-| June 7°°"" 31-32 
portance are liable to delay. June 8....30 2 
June 9.... .. a 

Junell.... .. 































































THE TEAM STRENGTH. 


& is, no doubt, with a very buoyant feeling of coming victory that 
the American team set sail on the afternoon of the 19th ult. The 
men have worked well together since their selection, and notwith- 
standing the fact that they cover the central point about which 
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M. W. Bull—Brown Rifle. 
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seemed to cluster no end of squabbling and wrangling, they have | May 14... 29 30 sick . 
held up to range drill with a persistency which speaks well fora| May 15...50 32 28 90 38 28 30 
winning team at Wimbledon. May 17 28 31 @& 86 30 29 2 

We present herewith a complete record of each man’s work since | May 18 7% «2B BF R2 sick 
the competitions opened at Creedmoor for the choice of the team on | May 23 30 32 2 91 31 B 
May 11. There isa certaio irregularity about the scores which might | May 24 31 84 & 100 31 2 2B 

to show that the men are not entirely sure in their strength, and | May 25 99 3 31 94 30 BR 2 
that it may possibly be that the arms are not free from the tendency | June 7 7 8638~—~—é«‘K 93 30 2 24 
to the old-time ‘‘unaccountabie”’ which were so annoying in years | June 8 31 30 32 93 28 6 2 
past to the small-bore men. June 9... .. Gee a = 81 2 2 

It will be remembered that the places on the team were open to the | June1l.... .. $5 e 24 29 24 
National Guard of the whole country, and that but twenty-nine pos- | June 12 35 30 95 a a a 
sible candidates presented themselves. Out of these sixteen were | June13.... .. 3 et 30 2 @& 
chosen and taken over under the command of Capt. Howard. y ES ree ination 

{In the following tables of scores the records made during the four 1% 
days of competitive work are shown as a sample of what the men were 7 
able to accomplish when firing each on his ownjudgment. The aver- W. L. Cash—Remington Rifle. 
ages shown are calculated on the work done after the team practice | May 14.... 27 31 20 88 w WwW 6 
opened and indicate very fairly what may reasonably be expected | May 15.... 30 32 30 92 23 2 «29 
from the men. May 17....28 20 26 84 24 $2 21 

F. J. Rabbeth leads the list with an average of 181g. He did not | May 18....30 31 2 89 7 WM DB 
attend at each of the days set down for team work, and up to the | May 23... 31 33 ©.29 93 % 31 21 
close there was some doubt whether he would get away or not. There | May 24.... 31 33 32 96 30 2 2 
are no bad breaks in his scores, and being an old civilian shot of ex- | May 25.... 29 33 31 93 33 260— 2 
cellence the donning of the uniform has not hurt his art. June 7.... 29 33 34 96 30 30 16 

Dy. 8. I. Scott is close behind, and his score sheets show a very uni-| June 8.... 28 32 a2 92 3 26 2B 
form degree of excellence, and at one range he reached a perfect | June 9.... .. in ie 9% 2 27 
score, while his 34 at 900yds. is a specially fine effort. He, too,is a} Juneii.... .. me se 29 29 17 
long-range, small-bore man doing duty for the National Guard. June12....26 31 35 92 ns .. x 

George Joiner will rejoice a whole city full of people if he makes a | June 13 x ys 31 29 26 
specially fine effort, for he is the only Brooklyn representative on the si 
team. His lower range work is, of course, very fine, but there is PUB... 5 6 sndasSeavnss 9334 
room for improvement ae the upper register. hee ; 

M. W. Bull, the Springfield expert, seems to shoot about equally Cc. W. Hinman—Brown Rifle. 
well all over the range, and arun of 34 at 1,000yds. was not beaten at | May 14.... 28 28 29 85 29 38 20 
any other range. There is no reason why a marksman with the skill | May 15.... 30 30 20 80 81 #17 @ 
of Mr, Bull should not add a point to his average at each range. May17...8 2 2% 85 29 30 21 

J. M. Pollard was handicapped by sickness during the early prac-| May 18... 31 31 3 95 81 80 
tice. When in good health, however, he is a high scorer, and runs of | May 23.... 33 33 33 99 2 829 = «(2s 
100 out of 105 at the lower ranges leaves little more to be désired | May 31.... 30 30 32 92 4% 2B 29 
there. The difference between the first and second stages israther | June 1.... 29 33 31 93 32 2 
too marked, however. June 2....29 33 34 96 Retired. 

W. C. Cash is fully up to par asa marksman, though his 1,000yds. | June 7.... 30 34 31 95 6 UB 
scores show some bad breaks, and b down his average very | June 8.... 31 27 21 79 SS ti 
much, He shoots above the usual run, and his Creedmoor average, if | June 9.... .. ps a é: 3 2 18 
held at Wimbledon, cought to carry him to a good positionina winn- | Juneil1.... .. a = > 32 li 
gni team. Junei2.... 82 32 = 82 96 oe te! 

C. W. Hinman, one of the Boston boys, is good enough to give no | Junei3.... .. xs a re 27 «28D 
cause for grumbling at the short ranges, but he is curiously irregular : os 
at the longer distances, often running higher in scores as he fell back UNNI oA cing Secdebeen 92 6- 
to the extreme ranges. If he be in good shooting form on the match 7 J 
days he will be found among the leading half of the team. J. L. Paulding—Brown Rifle. 

J. L. Paulding shows a complete slate of practice. Hewaspresent | May 14.... 30 31 28 89 2 #30 2 
on every day fixed by the team captain and never lost ashot. With | May 15....31 33 @ 87 31 32 2 
an occasional spurt and now and then a | pie gp break, he manages | May 17... 30 32 2% 89 299 2 «(8B 
to keep a very even sort of figuring, and ought not to fall under his | May 18.... 31 28 29 R8 299 29 8 
average in the final trial. fee A : May 23....30 34 34 98 3 «29 OS 

John Smith, whonever seems to tire of range work, is the a. May 24....20 31 2 7 29 30 16 
man of the team. His average was pulled down by a bad tumble or | May 25.... 31 33 2 93 31 30 21 
two in his scores, but with a team of as good reliable shots, there | May 31.... 32 34 31 7 30 32 CoM 
would be little difficulty in foreseeing a victory. f ; _ | June 1....29 38 27 89 36 «2 «(6 

T. J. Dolan improved toward the end of the practice, and in this | June 2... 26 32 30 88 16 2 6 
respect resembled many of the other marksmen of the team. Occa-| June 7....30 34 34 98 30 2% 
sional high scores at 1,000yds., and a perfect score at 800yds., show | June 8.... 32 30 28 85 2060 30—Cté—«é*8D! 
that the rifle used is an excellent one, but the lapses now and then | June 9... .. a = — 33 30 19 
down to the tens are not pleasing either to the shooter or his many | Junell.... .. a te 33 #29 24 
friends, June 12.... 31 33030 94 ad es ee 

A. B. Van Heusen is another one of the hard workers of the team, | June 13.... .. ce 7 30 2 2 
but his scores show too wide a range of variation, and one of those oo 
drops at the longest range onthe last match day might lose the con- basa 6 isiccs edeccs. 91 
test. Perhaps from excess of practice, but his scores after selection : . 
as a team man do not come up to the shooting doue by him when John Smith—Brown Rifle. 
working fora place on the team. | May 14....29 35 31 5 % 18 2 

Walter Scott, from the interior of this State, has made a my fight | May 15.... 32 32 27 91 30 21 26 
for a place in the team, but he must show more stability before — May 17....29 33 29 91 7 0 17 
accorded a final shooting place. fle picked up finely toward the end | May 18 ... 28 32 29 89 7 B WB 
of the practice, however, and a total of 180 on the last two days prac- | May 23.... 30 30 94 7 18 
tice shows that the drill of the several weeks’ ran 3e shooting had not | May 24.... 29 31 34 94 30 2B 2 
been wasted. ; _ | May 25.... 30 33 31 94 3 «9B? 

F. Stuart has the hopes of a large contingent of our Irish-Ameri- | May 31.... 29 34 34 97 33 26022 
can citizens centered upon him. His best long-range work was | June 1.... 30 30 30 90 30 0% 2 
shown toward the end of the several weeks spent at Creedmoor, and | June 2.... 29 26 88 31 2 221 
if he has caught the knack of fighting the wind. he is a safe man, for | June 7.... 29 33 29 91 32 #21 «#18 
he is free from very bad breaks, and while he shoots in a prone posi- | June 8.... 30 30 2% 85 24 #2 «il 
tion is a very steady holder. June 9.... .. “: a 34 32 2% 

J. H. Brown will not, in all likelihood, shoot in the final match; but | June1l.... .. E KS 29 29 2 
he is a useful man from his knowledge of the rifle with which a ma- | Junei12.... 29 35 32 96 ss a es 
jority of theteam is armed. Asa director of the National Rifle As-| June13... .. - ie 29 24 2% 
sociation he gives an official aspect to the delegation. While his mil 
first stage work is passable, at the second stage an average of 73 in BOOM boi ocicinnd 4% 92 1-9 
a possible 105 is hard] “ace the grade of an expert marksman able ; , 
to cope with such as the inglish council will pit against the visitors. T. J. Dolan—Remington Rifle. 

Fred Alder, the last team man, has no record as a team man. | May 14.... 30 27 2 80 2 280) 2B 
When the practice was ail over he was placed back on the traveling | May 15.... 31 34 29 94 21 31 27 
delegation, and his only record is that made in the shooting for | May 17....29 40 2 81 31 23 «Cdk 
places. This is given below for purposes of comparison: May 18.... 31 30 31 92 2 32 28 

May 23... 31 31 81 93 29 «= 23 
F J Rabbeth—Brov n Rifle. May 24....25 338 16 84 24 #8 10 
200 500 600 Ist 800 900 1000 2d Aggre-| May 25....2% 32 28 88 24 82 
yds. yds. yds. stage. yds. yds. yds. stage. gate. | May 31....29 31 30 90 3 18 2 
May 14....30 33 24 29 26 SO 72 159 | June l....29 31 30 9) 4 2 
May 15.... 32 31 31 4 2% 2 2 67 161 | June 2...29 29 38 36 % 31 21 
May 17....2% 34 26 88 19 2 2 66 154 June 7.... 32 33 382 ha 3 68217 
May 18... 29 32 33 94 30 382 83 171 | June 8....30 35 26 a" 31 82 BB 
June 7....30 24 31 95 29 26 O17 72 167 | June 9.... .. of big “ % 2 82 
June 8.... 31 33 30 4 7 2 29 85 179 | Juneli - . - a 3 (Bl 
June 9....34 2 2B 86 Plot eer as : Junel2.... 32 32 82 96 . - ss 
Juneil.... .. va i. a 29 2 30 R8 Sas June13.... .. oe oe 3B 32 2% 
Junel2...31 38 31 9% 23 2B 31 82 17 a 
June i3.... .. eee iy 31 32 89 es AVETABC... ...--.- 0s ee es 90 5-9 
Po - oa. A. B. Van Heusen—Brown Rifle. 
8 . 
PID « wrvcices sca xissed 9416 87 181% Mar 14....2 2 8 0” an @ 
8. I. Scott—Remington Rifle. May 15....28 a1 30 89 R BB 2B 
May 14....2 33 29 (9 31 30) « 81 171 | May 17....27 32 27 56 % % 21 
May 15....29 7 2% 59 3 «6310 90 149 | May 18....27 31 88 a. 
May 17....27 34 2 90 Ho 8 @B ve 166 06 | May 3... 30 33 31 94 300 226 
May 18....29 33 382 94 3 88 90 184 | May 24....2% 31 8 91 3 3 
May 3... 29 33 31 93 0 4 2 86 179 | May 2%.... 26 32 2 86 31 BR 
May 25....28 32 32 92 31 31 2 83 17%5 | May 31....2% 30 31 89 a 
June 7....2% 33 3 93 38 «2880 91 164 | June 1....238 32 24 84 4 2 (18 
June 8 ...30 33 29 92 BSB 2 B ® 167 | June 2....2%6 33 2% 84 a ff 13 
NE Boe Fs 7 a 3 384 2 91 .. | dune 7....% 3 2B 83 310-224 
Junell ... .. 29 31 25 85 Sy June 8.... 30 33 26 89 23 2 26 
June 12... 35 © «30 95 net ea OL * i, —2 ween ee eet id . 2 = - 
‘ unell.... .. a aa 2 d 
tarsi hier PODS ea rg ee ae: ee Se a 91 i east 
MOD i050 0 criucecives 93 853-7 1783-7 | Junel3.... .. “ “ 29 62 3 
George Joiner—Brown Rifle. AAGINEB sii ir spangereces 88 
May 14...% 8 31 93 29 B @B 5 168 
May 15... 31 30 31 92 a 626 88 180 Walter Scott—Brown Rifle. 
May 17....32 34 @ 1 ao he BB 68 159 |Mayi4 ..B® RR BW 88 7 BW @B 
May 18.... 31 33 431 95 3 8 21 67 152 | May 15....29 30 31 90 30 2% 862 

y -. 32 381 38 96 2 29 «80 87 188 | May 17....2% 2% 30 80 3 uO 
May 24....33 233 2% 95 a 2 2 79 174 | May18....32 80 2 89 390 81s 
May 2% 31 84h 92 32 BB 89 181 May %. ..27 20 2 80 a3 2 7 
May 31 32 ” 30 12 Bw 62 162 | May 2#....31 31 2B 90 5B 6 18 
June 1 31 635 96 30 2B «80 81 178 | May 2....% 31 2% 8 92 B ww 
June 2 29 «33st 93 % DB wW 74 167 | May 31... 30 34 8 7 31 oO O6 
June 7 31 3 OB 99 2 6G 87 18% |Junel....39° 9 2 87 2 sR 
June 8 33 8 7 292 @ BD 81 1738 | June 7....% 8 2 9 3B @ 21 
June 9... . ts ¥e bie 30 B 78 at June 9... . $a a ay SS. 2 a 
June ll... ES e es 3B DM 7% é Junell. .. .. zs 5 at 
Junei2....31 32 #2 9% : ‘“ a wd re Junei2....30 32 #8 AS of ns 
GUND B ine 'n's hee aa 4 D9 B 81 ss Junei3.... .. * ‘s as 3 B Bw 

NR ie ose" scdeans 95 80 1% yo PPT rope ee 88 4-7 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
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May 14.... 29 32 s Pid 26 73 166 
May 15....28 32 2 88 31 84 1 179 . 
May 17.... 31 30 2 89 BSB B B 76 165 
May 18....32 8% 31 92 4 @D Ww tt 157 
May 23....30 30 81 91 32 19 @B 76 167 
May 24....28 32 2% 85 30 19 2 71 156 
May 31.... 27 31 2 87 31 £6 @ 7 165 
June 1.... 27 383 30 90 838 @B@ Ww 77 167 
June 2... 92 29 2 81 4 9 18 57 138 
June 7....30 30 2% 88 30 23 21 79 167 
June 8....% @W 2 83 31 2 82 165 
June 9... .. ve os 4 31 2 BB 81 <a 
June ll.... .. my v a Bs DB tM 81 
June 12.... 2% 35 26 89 i a as a 
June 13.... .. itn a Retired. 

Average.... 757-9 1625-9 


ee 

J. H. Brown—Brown Rifle. 
May 14....% 3 2 8&8 2 4621S 80 7 165 
May 15.... 3 34D 94 23 66 160 
May 16....25 31 2% 82 1417 «(4 5D 
May 17.... 31 34 26 91 26 29 7 82 173 


® 
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May 23.... 28 82 238 88 32 29 21 82 170 
May %4....382 35 2 96 23 28 21 V7 73 
May 25....31 2 30 90 6 @ 16 68 158 
May 31.... 32 30 30 92 19 28 26 73 165 
June 1.... 32 25 30 87 24 24 3 51 138 
June 2....%7% @68 Bf 78 6 B UM 7 155 
June 7....9 38 88 3 30 2 88 176 
June 8 33 32 26 91 20 30 14 he 155 
June 9... .. = ‘i 31 31 21 83 <n 
Juneil.... .. a4 =a ‘aia 29 2 22 78 éue 
Junei2.... 30 31 28 89 és a *. ak om 
Junel3.... .. ie as a 2 18 21 62 sed 
MR a si5 cscn thaeedes 88 7-9 73 161 7-9 
Fred. Alder—Remington Rifle. 
May 14.... 30 27 25 82 29 24 19 72 154 
May 15.... 31 32 32 95 25 23 21 69 164 
May 16.... 31 33 24 88 19 20 2 63 151 
May 18.... 30 33 23 86 26 21 20 7 158 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The fifteenth annual shooting festival of 
the Connecticut Schuetzen Bund, held at Hartford, the 18th and 19th 
inst. A large number of marksmen were present, and the following 
are the scores made on the general prize target: Dudley Seymour, 
Hartford, 71; D. E. Marsh, Bridgeport, 70; J. D. Marks, Collinsville, 
69; W. W. Tucker, Hartford, 67; H. Andrus, Hartford, 67; Wm. 
Halin, Hartford, 67; 8.8. Bumsted, Springfield, Mass., 66; J. Hale, 
Hartford, 66; H. MacEnroe, New Britain, 66; H. H. Hubbert, Spring- 
field, Mass., 65; F. W. Green, Bridgeport, 65; J.C. Talbot, Sprin eld, 
Mass., 66; O. B. Hull, Collinsville, 65; E. H. Williams, Hartford, 64; 
H. K. Cooley, Springfield, Mass., 63; J. Wilson,‘Springfield, Mass., 63; 
F. Engel, 68; H. Stocton, 62; A. Kron, Springfield, Mass., 61; C. 
Drechsler, 61. Wm. Hahn, of Hartford, made the most 2iin. buils- 
eyes during the two days on the bullseye target, and received the 
first prize, making one more than J. D. Marks, of Collinsville, who 
received the second prize. 

MUZZLE-LOADER AND STAGE COACH.—-Editor Forest and 
Stream: Ihave been much interested in the “Muzzle vs. Breech- 
Loader’’ controversy. Wonder what would be thought of a man 
who should recommend the old-fashioned stage coach mode of trav- 
eling as better adopted to the wants of the public than our present 
railroad system.—G. B. W. 


THE TRAP. 


VICKSBURG, Miss., June 28.—Score of Vicksburg Gun Club at their 
weekly shoot on Tuesday last. It was out of a possible 20: 











Balls. Pigeons, Total. 
I icc ccndbie dc cbanianassedcaiasextite 9 9 18 
PE sins stn edeenveensiodascecdate icene . 8 7 17 
To nasssensaves adisavgediaidiencaeacs 10 9 19 
ice: iio etiaeturuwatnes enaxdes teen 6 10 i 
i istts cercdunciedennentane tease etaawelle 8 9 17 
DU inkdores: cncannesdeatenemvedgaeunnaeil 8 10 18 
RT cis wedvaunsita chikdeuhanmaden 3 7 10 


GAINESVILLE, Ark., June 24.—There will be a shooting show at 
Paragould on the Fourth. Capt. E. E. Stubbs, in whose prowess with 
the rifle we Arkansus folks take great pride, is matched against G. 
Price, of St. Louis, in a shoot at 100 clay pigeons each. English rules. 
The stakes are alleged (for advertising purposes) to be $500; although 
as a matter of fact neither party have put up anything. Stubbs per- 
forms some really wonderful feats with the rifle—or feats that would 
have been thought wonderful in ante-Carver days. He and Price 
have formed a combination and will give exhibitions, following in a 
humble manner and afar off the example of Carver and Bogardus. 
Price calls himself the ‘‘English champion wing-shot.’’ Is his claim 
correct?—GANDER. [No.] 

MASSACHUSETTS CHALLENGES.—Mr. Geo. D. Tidsbury, of the 
Ashland Club, has challenged Col. A. Bagg, of Springfield, Mass., the 
holder of the Massachusetts Glass Ball Association State champion 
badge. The match will be shot at Springfield about the middle of 
July. Mr. F. T. Noble, of Malden, has challenged Mr, H. W. Eager, 
the holder of the clay pigeon State champion —— of Massachusetts. 
The match will be shot at Marlborough, Mass., July 6. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Andy Meaders, Nashville’s champion trap 
shot, claims a record of 1,163 broken balls out of 1,200 shot at, an 
average of 93 per cent. His score for clay pigeons is 99 per cent. of 
those shot at. 

CHAMPION WING-SHOTS are turning up all over the country, 
particularly at the South. Each and every one of them has already 
beaten the records of Carver and Bogar jus, or will proceed to do so 
forthwith, The marksmanship of the country is improving, and by 
the time Bogardus reaches Australia his peers in this country will be 
counted by the score. 

RUTHERFORD, N. J., June 23.—Glass balls, 2lyds. prize, dogskin 


coat. 
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CH Ooe...... danke tenses 11111111101111111111—19 
Messrs, Steel and Coe shot a match at 25yds., 5 balls. Coe 4, Steel 3. 
CINCINNATI, June 30,—-A live pigeon shooting tournament, given 
by the Cincinnati Independent and Shooting Club, has just closed. 
Many crack shots from all parts of the country were present. Among 
them were Meaders, of Panacea. and champion of the South; 
Kimble, of Peoria, ll.; Tiepel, of Newport, Ky., and a number of 
crack shots from this and otuer States. Wild pigeons were used the 
first day, but as they were young and_ too weak to fly, tame ones 
were substituted. Prizes amounting to $5,000 were given. The tour- 
nament lasted four days, and was the largest ever held in this city. 


J Biauvelt.... ... 
GE OE chcccaccacduce 





Canoeing. 
’ IXTURES. 


May 24—Toronto Canoe and Skiff Races. 
Aug. 20—American Canoe Association Meeting at Stoney Lake. 
Aug. 21, 22, = Canoe Association Regatta at Stoney 


Lake. 
Aug. 24—American Canoe Association Meeting at Stoney Lake. 








SAILS FOR CANOES. 


N O question is so frequently asked by canoeists as the one “How 

much sail shall I carry?” and none is so difficult to answer, off- 
hand, owing to the varying conditions of each case. The aera 
power of a canoe depends on many etements, and a number of these 
must be known in drder to give the size of sail required. The skill 
and courage of the crew, the beam, model, amount of the 
water on which it is intended to sail, the purpose for which the boat 
is used, the perfection of the reefing and stowing arrangements, all 
enter into the calculation. In so small a boat as a-canoe, the per 
sonal — of the crew are of more importance than model or 
even baffast, as a good sailor will carry at least fifty per cent. more 
sail than atyro. If the sailing is to be on broad, open waters, more 
sail can be carried than on rivers and lakes, where the winds are 
baffling and squalls violent and frequent. If racing or occasional 
sails are the objects sought, much targer sails are allowable, asin the 
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former case is the sole object, even at the expense of hard 
work, discomfort and a possible capsize, and in the latter case a sail 
may be carried safely for a short time that would require such con- 
stant care and watchfulness as would be¥ery trying if kept up all 
day. A sail that is provided with a quick and sure working’ reefing 
geer on two reefs, and means of lowe = a hurry, can safely be 
much larger than one in which everything is sacrificed to “‘sim- 


cannot be reefed, and if free cannot easily be lowered. If the boat 
is to be sparred for racing the sails may be as large as she can carry 
at any cost of extra labor or risk, but it should be borne in mind that 
a very large sail is not always desirable, as a boat may not capsize, 
and yet have more sail than can be handled to the best advantage, 
and it must not be expected that the same sail will answer for racing 
and cruising. 

It is by no means true that the larger the sail, the greater the 
speed. as a boat may not capsize and yet may have more sail than 
can be handied to the best advantage. For cruising the effort should 
be made to giveas great an area as can be carried comfortably in good 
sailing winds, with a reef quick, sure working, and large ecough, 
and if desired a shift of sails, stowing mainsail, setting mizzen_for- 
wards and setting storm mizzen for heavier weather. For ‘kites” 
the spinnaker is the only sail suitable, the various topsails. ringtails, 
etc., being too complicated. The plan is sometimes followed of 
using a very large sail for light winds and reefing it in fair sailing 
weather, but this is not desirable, as a reefed sail is never as effective 
and easily handled as a whole sail, and the canoe will be sailing most 
of the time with a long boom end a clumsy bunch of cloth onit. As 
to choice of rig, canoeists have, after trying every known sail, nar- 
rowed their choice to two kinds, the lateen and the lug, in one of two 
forms. The style of sail and the area being determined on, the sails 
should be so proportioned as to make them as long and low as possible, 
giving tne least heeling with greatest propelling power, bearing in 
mind, however, that a long main boom 1s both troublesome and dan- 
gerous, and if once allowed to drag in the water, wiil probabiy cause 
a capsize. . - 

The increase in sail spread in this country has been very rapid, 
boats carrying 90ft. now that were sailed for years with half that 
amount, but the limit must be reached at that for the 14ft.x30in. 
boats, unless of much greater displacement than is now customary. 

For cruising in such boats we would suggest 45ft. in mainsail, and 
20ft. in mizzen, both lugs, the relative size varying with the aoe 
tion of the masts. Sailmaking is a business only acquired by long 
study and practice, and the amateur cannot expect to turn out a 
first-class job, but as the materal is not costly, he can well afford to 
make one or two suits himself, until by trial he has just what he 
desires, and then he can order from a sailmaker witha certainty of 
having a suit of sails that will fit his boat. Canoeists are often ignor- 
ant of the size of their sails, but the measuring is so simple a matter 
that there is no excuse for neglecting it. All triangular sails are 
measured by multiplying one side by one-half the perpendicular dis- 
tance from that side to the opener angle, and four-sided sails may 
be divided intotriangles and each measured separately, or = an 
easier method, which is practically as correct, the distance from 
tack to peak multiplied by half the distance from clew to throat will 
give the area of the sail. 





THE TWIN CANOES. 


By Ciayton Von CuLIn. 
FIRST PAPER. 


66 AN’T do it’””—*no fool job to build a canoe”—*'plenty conceit, 
vte., ete.,’’ were some of the numerous encouraging remarks 
made by the knowing ones when they heard we had undertaken to 
model and build a pair of canoes. Not feeling particularly anxious 
to have their words verified, we worked carefully and perseveringly, 
and in the course of time were launched as handsome a pair of 
twin canoes as have kissed the dew of Delaware since the paddle and 
whoop of the red man stirred the water and air of these happy 
hunting grounds. Proud? Well—ah—um—I should sm—beg par- 
don! I shail not dwell upon the further remarks of some of our 
friends, “good enough for calm weather in a mill-pond, etc.,”’ but 
will begin with the trial trip of the Mabel and Apollo, each twelve 
and a half feet long, thirty-six inches beam, of —_ inch plank 
decked; lateen rigged, double-bladed paddle and Joaded centerboard. 
Our outfit for two canoes and persons consisted of a light A tent 
without poles, coffee pot, tin kettle, frying pan. two tin cups and 
plates, forks, pocket-knives and spoons, small tin pail, two-gallon 
water keg, two lanterns. can of coal oil, tin boxes of matches in 
ckets, two blankets, two breech-loading guns, ammunition, troll- 
ng spoons and lines, fish hooks, pipes and tobecco, two quarts cog- 
nac for medicinal (or other) purposes—sometimes used to charm the 
natives in that part of Maryland where local option prevails; ship 
biscuit, soda crackers, canned beef, sardines, canned peaches, cot- 
fee, sugar, condensed milk, salt, pepper, French mustard, Worces- 
tershire sauce, pickles, onions, potatoes, lard, vinegar, all packed in 
cans and bettles (except potatoes) sealed with wax and labeled; and 
two bottles of India cholagogue to keep off chilis and malaria (infal- 
lible). 

Stowing our provisions and equipments on Saturday, ar 21, we 
were ready for an early start on Monday ae yr heeeeg With lanterns 
lighted aft, pipes in cockpit, padales jointed (there being no wind), 
and bon voyage from Everett, who came to see us off, we took a 
sovthwesterly course through the Ches. and Del. canal at one o’clock 
A.M 


The tiny crafts glided silently away through the darkness, and the 
oung man upon the bank stood watching until their lights dwindled 
nto microscopic sparks and vanished in the distance. then with a 

sigh and a mutter: “I'll be with you next summer, boys,”’ he turned 
ov his heel and made a bee line for home and bed. 

Taking their time, for they knew they must wait until sunrise, if 
not longer, for a breeze, they reached St. George’s lock at 2:30, and 
carried their canoes aout 300 yards to the upper level of water, filled 
the water keg at a pulmp, and proceeded, reaching the ‘“‘deep cut” 
at 5 o'clock, ? 

‘‘What do you say té v7 for a pixe?”’ said Will of the Apollo. 

‘Put out your spoon,”’ said Clayt of the Mabel. 

Each had aspoon and line, but Clayt was enjoying his pipe too 
well to bother with tro'ling, and the ‘‘cut” being narrow, he shot 
ahead in order to give Will room to paddle — 

A mile, and nothing had disturbed the silence when a, sudden jerk on 
Will's line caused him to drop his paddles and close his teeth, for the 
line was held between them. 

“Here he is, old boy!’ and he held up a four-pounder. ‘That will 
do for breakfast,’’ and he put away the spoon. 

“Wait, it’s my turn now; You've caught the fish, I'll get the bird,” 
and Clayt ran the Mabel to shore, and pulling her upon the southern 
bank, took his gun and went into the thicket where he had seen a 
woodcock enter. Will waited nearly half an hour when he heard a 
shot about a quarter of a mile distant; in a few minutes another ayd 
still another, then all was silent. Not a boat was in sight, for little 
business is done through the canal early Monday morning. It was a 
beautiful spot where Will waited. On either side waz a high hill 
through which the “deep cut’? had been made, balmy pines and 
cedars, oak, hickory and other trees shot up the steep sides and 
shadowed the clear water, while creeping vines and bushes dotted 
with bright-colored flowers and berries carpeted the ground beneath. 
Now and then a redbird would fly across or a raincrow send out 
his mournful sound, and he was | st in reverie, when a familiar face 
peered through the bushes, and a jolly voice shouted, *‘Wake up, 


Jacob!”’ and Clayt ‘held up a pair of fine woodcock. ‘‘Hurrah for 
oe I’m hungry. Get aboard, quick, and let us get through 
canal,” 


“All right,” and they got under way and reached enmeneis City, 
1854 miles from Delaware City, at? A.M. The Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware has a towpath on one side only. The other side has an irregu- 
lar bank, which 1s broxen at short intervals by beautiful coves and 
inlets, and the scenery is lovely beyond description. There are two 
water levels, controlled by three locks, one at Deleware City, at St. 
Georges, and Chesapeake City. At Deleware City the water in the 
canal is about level with the average h water of the Deleware 
River; at St. Georges there is a rise of perhapstwelve feet; the water 
is pumped in by immense steam pumps from Back Creek, which flows 
into Chesa eBay. Then to lock out from canal into Back Creek, 
there is a fall of about twenty feet. The courtesy shown to sports- 
men and tourists by the officials contributes largely to the enjoy- 
ment of a trip thro the canal. 

No boats were iocking out when our friends arrived at Chesapeake 
City, so they went to the office of the collector and asked for permis- 
sion to pass out when a vessel should arrive. 


“Have you a pass?’ asked that gentleman. 
“*No, sir; but Mr. —— said there would be no trouble.” 
‘What size are your boats?” 


“Come and see. 

He walked down and looked at them and said: ‘‘Will you venture 
on the bay in those tiny crafts?” 

“Oh, yes; they are seaworthy.” . 

“Men, lock these two vessels out. As the next tow will come in 
there will be no loss of time,” and by the time they had entered a 
rose had gathered to see ‘“‘the largest locking ever made through 

at lock.’’ Thanking the collector and men, they paddled out and 
down Back Creek. About three miles down they found a cool spri 

‘ on the western shore where they landed and breakfasted onetried 
fish and broiled woodcock; washed down with good Mocha coffee 
without milk. 

After an hour's rest they filled the keg with fresh spring water and 





plicity,"’ an instance of the latter being found in the lateen. which : 


































FOREST AND STREAM. 


resumed the journey. Not a breath of wind to stir the water, and 
they paddled on to Court House Point, about twelve miles from 
Chesapeake, on Elk River. where they pitched their tent and 
prepared to camp for the balance of the day and night. The tent 
was put up under a spreading oak, and the provisions. blankets, etc., 
placed inside, a stove of stones was soon built on the beach, and wood 
evough gathered and cut. 

‘Will, there should be 
out to the right, ‘Our 
any bait.” 

“Yes, and I know how to get it,” and he proceeded to open a*can 
of corned beef, took out two large pieces, fastened each to a line 
without hooks, and gave one to Clayt, whe took the hint, and they 
were soon anchored in deep water trying to catch crabs. which are 
excellent bait for white perch. In a little waile the crabs found 
their bait, and they were soon ready for perch oar 

The fish did not bite very well, but they succeeded in catching two 
dozen large ones, and then beached their boats and B pe ty d dinner. 
Will cleaned and fried the fish while Clayt gathered some blackber- 
ries. Fried perch with Worcestershire sauce. roasted potatoes, ship 
biscuit and coffee, with a dessert of blackberries, made a dinner that 
no hungry man could find fault with. 

“Great guns, Clayt! two dozen perch for two men. I shouldn’¢ 
have believed it; but paddling gives one an appetite.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing; wait until you’ve been on the bay a few days, 
and you will find four dozen none too many,”’ and Clayt filled his 

pipe and settled down for an after dinner smoke. Will soon followed 
his eee: and in a short time both were asleep on the soft. dry 
=. with coats for pillows and shaded from the sun by a clump of 
cedars. 

Clayt was awakened by the splashing of the waves, and jumping to 
his feet saw that the tide had risen and their pans and pails were 
afloat. A gentle breeze had sprung up and was increasing. Will was 
sleeping soundly and Clayt determined to have a little fun. Taking 
a small line he slipped a noose over one of Will’s feet and tied it toa 
tree; then he took a tin pai] and carefully poured dry sand and cov- 
ered him a foot deep from feet to waist, took his gun and stepped 
back of a big oak and fired one shot, and as Will awoke and started 
to his feet, fired the other and yelled at the top of his voice. 

Half awake, Will started to his feet instantly, not thinking of 
danger, but the weight of the sand which had put his legs to sleep, 
appeared to his half collected senses enormous, and both puzzled 
and frightened him, and with a tremendous effort he gained his feet, 
and started on a run toward where the report came from, but a few 
oe tightened the rope and threw him violently on the sandy 

each, 

“Oh, you rascal!” he shouted, catching the idea in an instant, ‘‘I’ll 
“ square with you,”’ and he rolled and laughed at the figure he had 
eut. 

The wind was blowing strong and they agreed to test the speed of 
the twins, so putting on sail they pushed off and headed for Port 
Harmon, about a mile distant on the opposite side of Elk River. 
With a “‘laying’’ breeze they sailed over and back several times, the 
boats going at a dashing speed and handling beautifully. They were 
so evenly matched that what one gained in one stretch the other 
made up on the next, and at sundown they beached the boats, ate a 
light supper of soda crackers sardines, coffee and canned peaches, 
played a few flute and picolo solos and duets, spread blankets on the 
dry sand and turned in for the night. 


rch on that sandbar,”’ said Clayt, poin’ 
inner could wait an hour or two if we h 


A TRIP ON THE TRENT. 
os Queen’s birthday was a lovely bright day, more noticeable 
and enjoyable probably on account of the three or four preced- 
ing days of downpouring rain. By the 7 A. M. train on the Grand 
Junction, a contingent from the Peterborough Canoe Club consistiug 
of four, shipped tneir canoes and took their seats for Campbellford, 
there to take their positions in the cedars for Trenton via the Trent. 

Arriving at Campbellford, without anything of special note, about 
9:30, we carted our canoes to below the paper mill, distance one mile, 
though we were strongly advised not to launch until we had taken 
them five miles further, below the rapids. The wondering Campbell- 
fordites looked at us with open mouths when we informed them that 
in those frail-looking barks we intended to run their angry rapids, 
and quite a little crowd gathered to see us start, including some lady 
friends, who took their position on ‘‘The lover’s leap,” a most roman- 
tic spot of solid rock, jutting out over the rapids. about fifty feet 
above us, as we sailed out into the roaring torrent. The ladies 
advised us to make our wills before starting, and as sailors we did, 
nuncupative ones, leaving our bodies and canoes to the River Trent, 
and our hearts with the girls we left behind us, The men suggested 
that we should stow our valuables, including matches, on our per- 
— and overcoats, satchels, etc., in the bows and sterns, this we did 
also. 

Our highly polished canoes, with the boating costumes of the oc- 
cupants, and flags of the A. C. A. and P. B. C. flying at the bows, 
made quite a picturesque sight as they glided out into foaming and 
rushing waters. 

In canoe No. 1. was the Commodore, dressed in his blue serge suit 
and shirt of same color. with the initials A. C. A., tastefully worked 
in the collar, and a rakish hat. Bowman H.’s headgear was lively 
and striking enough to do away with the necessity of any further de- 
scription of the rest of his attire; it consisted of a Turkish fez, with 
a white handkercheif tucked three parts of the way around, ala 
Havelock. No. 2 canoe carried B——n in the stern, with a white flan- 
nel boating suit, and a blue and white cap; while B——k in the bow 
with his large, black felt hat much the worse for wear, his lower gar- 
ments tucked to his knees, and without covering for his feet, had a 
“make up” decidedly villainous in appearance, and showing that he 

sessed a soul above clothes. and a mind that was bent entirely upon 
“getting at those rapids,” and on peer J out if he got a dip. We 
waved an adieu to the ladies on the bluff, soon to be forgotten for a 
time. Ladies’ men, as a!l true canoe men are, these four were no ex- 
ception to general rule, but it was ‘‘out of sight, out of mind.’’ Our 
work was cut out for us for five miles; therapids were in good working 
order, swollen by a four-days’ rain, they seemed glad to see the sun- 
shine, and roaring out an angry defiance, set to work with a will, as if 
determined to make those four daring canoemen know their power 
and respect it. 

It was a queer sensation as we rushed into those white surges, and 
skipped by the boulders and glided with a swish around a point, only 
to see a white foam with a curling black wave directly in front. To 
get into that was ‘good day.” These were the exciting times, coming 
without any word of warning on one of the pools of soapsuds, and 
the bowman’s ‘‘where now, commodore? quick,” and the answer “‘to 
the right,’’ or ‘‘to the left,” and just at the right instant his roar of 
‘*paddle,’’ and then how those paddles did flash and glance for about 
fifty — and then idle again, but ready for the next. Coming 
round one of these sharp turns we narrowly escaped running ona 
low, shelving flag stone, and feeling sure that the second canoe, 
which kept about 500 yards behind, would have a narrow escape 
there, we turned our heads to look. Rouna they came like an ava- 
lanch right on toit. ‘They are over;’’ no, not quite, but shipped a 
_— deal, and slipping in behind an island they got out and had the 

rst empty. This was about half way down, or two and a half miles 
from the start. Canoe No.1 kept on, its occupants feeling more at 
home and battling more on an even footing, and without further in- 
cident got through. ‘Time,’ shouted the commodore. Exactly five 
miles in twenty-five minutes. It wasshort but sweet. We congratu- 
lated ourselves on getting down without mishap. Little did we know 
what was before us. The “five miles” to tempt which we were called 
lunatics, were but as babies to the ‘‘nine miles’’ we met later on. 

Landing on a pier at Percy boom, just at the foot of the rapids, we 
baled out, spread ourselves out to dry, had lunch, and just a few 
thimblefuls of “Cherry Pectoral” to keep off the cold, though it is 
but due to the self-sacrificing Commodore to say that feeling his cold 
to be not very dangerous he insisted that the others should take the 
‘“‘medicine” and he would risk his cold. After about an hour, there 
being a wind blowing, we hoisted a sail, with a twelve-foot boom, and 
holding the canoes side by side we just bowled along. This was really 
enjoyable, reclining at full length, except the ubiquitous B——k, 
whose duty it was to keep the bows together, but who could never 
stay = and finally sat bolt upright in his canoe, hanging his legs 
over the other, and witha lazy back prepared to take a snooze. All 
feeling a little sleepy this was scarcely noticed by the ever watchful 
Commodore, when suddenly a puff struck us, the canoes parted, and 
the biggest part of B——k, by a large majority, to wit, his feet, 
dum with a loud splash into the water. th canoes were nearl 
ever, and the stern Commodore severely reprimanded the man with 
the feet. Now singicg, smoking, and half dozing, we sailed along 
side by side to Chisholm’s Rapids without putting the paddles into 
the water, except to steer by. The distance was sixteen miles, and 
the time two hours and ee Portaging at the dam at 
Chisholm’s Rapids we shot them in four of five minutes, then after a 
short distance, the river turning nearly due west. we had a severe 
head wind for six miles, with lively little white caps. This was where 
the elbow grease was used, and we longed for the roar of the “nine 
miles.”’ After our successful coping with the others we boastfully 
said we would rather tackle a twelve-foot mildam than a head wind 
any day. e got to the rapids in about an hour and a half, and one 
of the quartette prefers the head wind—head winds for a week—but 
no more nine mile rapids. 

The first sight from above Frankfort was not reassu! . about 
half a mile. of white surge, rushing, tumbling, and . with 
banks of solid rock forty to fifty feet ‘h, c led straight down 
from the top to below the water. How to get around, over, or 





through these billows, or how to out, in case the cedars and th 
waters refused to fraternize? t was the question. However, 
there was nothing to do but face the music of the waters, and we got 
a taste of what we might oe right on the “‘goin.”* It was a 
“full hand” against ‘* of a kind.”” Thinking that we could pad- 
dle over before meeting the waves, we put all our muscles to the 
task, but the current from the shore took us in broadside, afd it 
washed clean over us; the next one took us the same as the first, and 
we were just about filled. Paddling with all our might and main to 
escape the next, canoe No. 2 struck our stern just as the third wave 
washed over the Commodvre. Tne staunch little craft shivered and 
seemed to stay just where she was, but with the energy of despair 
we worked her through; getting to shore we waded out and eaphed. 
Canoe No. 2 had had but little better luck. as she was nearly filled. 
Putting out again, we rushed past the village of Frankfort like an ex- 
ress train. From there down, with the rolling, billowy surges be- 
‘ore, behind and around us, with the high, steep stone walls on our 
ht, the crack, crash of the bushes as we rushed through them, the 
roll and roar and turmoil of the angry waves, flinging the canoes like 
nutshells through the snowy crests; it is something not to he de- 
scribed, but must be felt to be ap) iated. Weat last reached Tren- 
ton wet and hungry, and pr ed to ransack the trunk and bureaus 
of our friend, F. A, i., wno happened to be yachting and who re- 
turned about 9:30, as much astonished as he was pleased to see his 
bed and easy chairs graced with four forms of his Peterboro friends 
enjoying his clothes and tobacco, the Commodore with a short shoot- 
ing jacket, which came down to his fifth 1ib. was vainly trying to 
draw his feet up to the bottom of the trousers he had cabbaged 
while the shortest man in the party with a dress coat and flannel 
shirt and lower garment which fitted him too soon, and made the 
hotel keepers anxious when they saw what they were expected to 
fill. We wore the clothes home on the train next morning, and they, 
taken in conjunc.ion with our burnt red nasal extremities, made some 
tough-looking citizens.—Droflaw, in Peterboro Review. 


THE MAGALLOWAY. — Lawrence, Mass. — Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your last number ‘‘Magalloway” asks for information as 
to the practicability of running acanoe from Parmachenee Lake to 
Errol. He will find no difficulty whatever. Have been over the 
route some forty times myself in a canvas canoe during the last 
nineteen years without a le accident. If he will write to mel 
should be most happy to tell him all about the river, lake and the 
country surround them, as also about the camps, fishing and dif- 
ferent ruuts of reaching the lake.—J. H. Treat. ‘*Magalloway”’ will 
find no difficulty in ma) his contemplated trip down the 1- 
loway River from Parmachenee Lake to Errol Dam, as the writer 
made the same cruise last fall. He will have to make a three-mile 
ont from the lake to Flint’s Landing over a good (comparativel 
speaking) carry. Frum there hé gets to Escohos Fails, whic 
are about twenty-five miles below, and which distance can be made 
easily ina day. He will have to make a two-mile carry around the 
Falls, and from there to Errol Dam, a day’s paddle. He will not be 
obliged to get out of his canoe. “Spof” Flint, at Flint’s Camp just 
below the lake, and Fred Flint at Escohos Falls, (or rather at the 
foot of the falls) who will keep him one night if he desires, will give 
him willingly all information or assistance he needs.—H. T. W. 


THE OSWEGO RIVER —I am thinking of taking a trip up the 
OswegoRiver, but do not know whether it be a desirable trip to take 
in a canoe or not. I look for good fishing as well as scenery. Can 
you give me the information that 1 want, and if this is not a desirable 
trip, one that would be as convenient, or as near so as possible—in 
regards to distance from the city and expense? Will you also give 
me a few names of books on canoeing and its sports with the paddle. 
—F. A. W. [Perhaps some of the readers of this column can supply 
the information about the Oswego River. Books on canoeing are: 
“Practical Canoeing,” a er “Canoe Traveling,” b. aden 
Powell: ‘‘Rob Roy in the Baltic,” ‘‘Thousand Miles in the b Roy 
Canoe,” and *‘Rob Roy on the Jordan,’”’ by Macgregor; Kemp’s 
‘Yacht and Boat Sailing,’’ Bishop’s ‘Cruise ot the Paper Canoe.) 

AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION.—The Local Committee have 
issued a very neat little pamphlet for distribution to members, giv- 
ing maps of Stony Lake and the surrounding country, with railways 
and water routes; and also full directions for reachmg the lake from 
all points, with information as to fares, camp arrangements, sup- 

lies, customs, with a programme of the faces, and the rules govern- 
Ing them. 


THE DOT.—This canoe, illustrated in Forest anp Stream of May 
24, 1883, has lately had her straight keel replaced by a rockered one 
about three inches deep amidships, the sternpost also being cut away 
to a curve similar to the stem, and the rudder hanging on braces as 
high as possible. This change makes her much quicker and surer in 
staying, though the weather helm is considerably increased thereby. 

POSTPONED.—The regatta of the New York C. C. has been post 
poned to Saturday, July 7. Start from club house, Staten Island, 


Bachting. 


To insure rae attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 








FIXTURES. 


July 7%—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, First Championship. 
July 7—Hull Y. C., First Club Matches. 

July 12—Quincey Y. C., Third Match (3:30 P. M.). 

July 12—Hull Y. C., Ladies’ Lay. 

July 12—New Bedford Y. C., Third Class Sloops. , 

July 13—Bay of Quinte Y. C., Clarke Corinthian Cup. 
July 14—Toronto Y. C., Seven Tons and Under, Challenge Cup. 
July 14—Hull Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 

July 14—Eastern Y. C., Annual Cruise, Marblehead. 

July 14-Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 
July 19—Salem Bay Y. C., Second Champion Match. 

July 20—Bunker Hill Y. C., Annual Matches. 

July 2i—Raritan Y. C , Corinthian Match. 

July 21—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 
July 2i—Hull Y. C., Second Club Match. 

July 25—Provincetown Y. C., Club Match. 

July 28—Hull Y. C., Squadron Cruise. 

July 28—Larchmont Y. C , Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 
July 29—Quaker City Y. C., Review and Harbor Cruise. 
Aug. 1—Cleveland Y. A., Annual Cruise. 

Aug. 2—New Bedford Y. C., Second Class Sloops. 

Aug. 3 and 4—Chicago Y. C., Annua)] Matches. 

Aug. 4—New York Y. C., Rendezvous at New Port. 

Aug. 4—Beverly Y. C., Nahant. Second Championship. 
Aug. 4—New Haven Y. C., Annual Cruise. 

Aug. 4-19—Quaker City Y. C., Annual Cruise to Chesapeake Bay. 
Aug. 5—Raritan Y. C., Open Matches. 

Aug. 6--New Bedford Rendezvous at New London. 

Aug. 8—New Bedford Annuai Cruise. 

Aug. 10—Quincy Y. C., Fourth Match (8 P. M.). 

Aug. 11—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 
Aug. 11—Hull Y. C., Third Club Match. 

Aug. 15—Provincetown Y. C., Open Matches. 

Aug. 15—Bunker Hill, Y. C., Club Match. 

Aug. 16—New Bedford Y. C., Third Class Sloops. 

Aug. 16—Salem Bay Y. C., Third Champion Match. 

Aug. 18—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4 

Aug. 18—Beverly Y. C., Open Matches. 

Aug. 25—Raritan Y. C., Corinthian Match. 

Aug. 25—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 

Aug. 25—Hull Y. C., n Match. : 

Sept. 1—Hull Y. C., t Championship Match. 

Sept. 5—Provincetown Y. C.. Club Match. 

Sept. 8—Raritan Y. C., Corinthian Match. 

Sept. 8—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 
Sept. 8—Hull Y. C., Third Championship Match. 

Sept. 8—Quincy Y. C., Closing Match. 

Sept. 8—Toronto Y. C., Classes 1, 2 and 3. 

Sept. 8—Beverly Y. C., Swampscott. Third any ag 
Sept. 9—Quaker City Y. C., Review and Harbor Cruise. 
Sept. 10—Cleveland Y. A., Fall Matches. 

Sept. 11—Beverly Y. C., Third Cham: Match at Swampscott, 
Sept. 15—Hull Y. C., Squadron Cruise. Prize for Neatness. 
Sept. 15—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 
Sept. 15—New Jersey Y. C., Open Races, 35ft. and under. 
Sept. 22—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 
Sept. o—-Quaper City Y. G., Review and Harbor Cruise 
Oct. 7%. er City Y. C., Closing Harbor Cruise. 


BOSTON Y. C.—Nearly 400 guests, the ter portion ladies, were 
transferred to the i of the club last , for the ladies’ day 
sail. Commodore Pfaff gave the gun at 3 P. M. from his new schooner 
fon Light, end home by wey of Hull and Quincy tay, @ dletance of 

. ome a ce oO 
20 miles. Supper and ttusie at elub house the evening, 


[Juuy 5, 1683. 
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EASTERN Y. C.—JUNE 30. 


HERE is a fatality about racing this season. nega Cn onrerte- 
T nity for a windward bout non ieee denied, and the match of the 
Eastern Y, C., last Saturday, lost most of its for want of “turn- 
ing,” that necessary »djunctto successful ha shriveled 
away toaasingle short a the coast to weather ‘blehead 
Point on approaching the . Fortuna had not even that much 
cut out for her, as she weathered without trouble before the wind 
veered a point or so with the hands of the clock. But there was 
wind, and a long stretch of close hau!, and there was as nobby a 
lot of modern tt. Ts as one need to see in a flock, so the race was by 
no means an uninte drift or a matter of fluke. }t was fortu- 
nate for the Eastern Y. C. that a day had been fixed late enough 
in the month to enable New York to be represented, or the 
matches would have been devoid of feature, and, perhaps, 
not attended at all. There seems to be an astonishing amount of 
lethargy in E. Y. C. circles. That so few starters from home should 
be found prepared to take the whistle out of their large fleet, we will 
not venture to explain. Perhaps the cruising fever has struck too 
deep to be shaken fur a day. d that some of taose who did come 
to tbe line, started totally unprepared for serious business, with ill 
fitting sails, odds and ends in the way of licht canvas, and sailed ina 
go-as-you-please o was quite as surprising. m @ racer’s 
standpomt the matches were a scr'ib scramble, and little else. 

The cutter class—who would have ventured a few years ago to 
redict a cutter class in 1888—made some amends and saved the day 
rom becoming really stupid. But even that class was devoid of the 

intense interest generally manifested in their appearance, all for the 
want of victims in the way of sloops. So,in memory to by-gone 
days, the cutters were described in ” mmes and papers as sloops. 
It was soothing, if not over-truthful. They were a fine lot, though, 
and well sailed, and it is worth a long journey and meek submission 
to the exhilarating blasts and banging thunder of the most brazen of 
brass bands to see a slashing hunt with peerless Wenonah, smart 
Oriva, and the flying Maggie as chief performers, and Hesper thrown 
in as a “‘quasi’’ and Dream as the real old sloop article. -But even 
the real, original Jacobs is not as plentiful as_he was, for Dream had 
undergone transmogrification to the extent of donning a cutter’s rig. 
If the rest of the boat had only been as good as the rig, she might 
have figured at the close, but she was innocent of racing qualities. 
In fact, she had no business in such high class coney The cutter 
who lands first from the cracks of the New York Y.C. is a little bi, 
too good for the average sloop to try on. But Wenonah was in 
strange waters and her fame had scarce reached Northern latitudes, 
Forest AND StrEAM having been received only the morning of the 
race. It is needless to say she is appreciated since Saturday’s exhib- 
ition. Well, the cutters made enough sport. 

The large schooners included three, the New York built Fortuna. 
spick span new, the Gitana as the Boston idea, and Alice to try for 
her time off the other two. Gitana is quite a stately and fine looking 
sort of schooner, but it needed only one glance at her side and 
another at Fortuna to put up the shekies on A. Cary Smith’s design. 
Gitana has one bow, another midships and still another stern, one 
run into the other by fuirmg and dubbing. Fortuna, on the con- 
trary, is all one boat from stem to post. Our observation 1s that fair- 
ness of body as a whole is of the utmost importance, and local fair- 
ness of little account in comparison. The Elsworth boats, Fanita, 
Crocodile and Montauk are very pronounced in the fairness of their 
bodies taken as a lump, and to that in connection with oversparring, 
we attribute their success in noderate weather. Unless all our ob- 
servations were to go as nought, Fortuna was bound to forget 
Gitana long before the finish, and she did. The Boston schooner was in- 
terviewed by a coaster’s curiosity, who poked his jibboom through 
Gitana’s mainsail, committing fearful depredation This was en the 
close haul home and, of course, it knocked Mr. Weld’s schooner 
badly out of time. The bajJloon maintopmast staysail was cleverly 
pressed into service doubled over the ripped mainsail, but pointing 
with the contrivance was out of question, and Gitana was made to 
figure much worse at the finish than she otherwise would. She would 
in any event have lost to Fortuna, but might have saved giving into 
Alice. The latter schooner is something of a goer and clung to 
Gitana like a leech. Alice deserved a good beating for the free and 
easy way she neglected heaven-dispensed opportunities. She hada 
chance of planting her little body square on Gitana’s weather at first 
round of the Egg flagboat, but never once thought of so doing, 
making a wide turn in the other’s wake. That would never pass 
among New York skippers. 

The second class schooners mustered Latona, Sylph and Tempest, 
who made a comfortable little race by themselves, Latona quickly 
fotting the upper hand and keeping the lead all round the course, 

empest at times close aboard, with Sylph closing up the procession 
in a modest kind of way. Just what sort of racing they made will 
appear when we say that the second of them across the start set no 
fore gaff topsail at all, and a a header only on main, though the 
first leg was all down wind. ides, she lowered foresail and set 
balloon maintopmast staysail. Another set fore spinnaker to port 
and winged foresail on same side, and a third set no spinnaker at all. 
All had ballooners of antiquated cut, high clews and great roach to 
foot, letting about as much ee under as they caught. One 
schooner sported an indigo blue ballooner to bowsprit end. Presum- 
ably the odd coloring was some mildéw-proofing process of recent in- 
vention. We never got near enough to find out, and knowing ones 
aboard the club steamer were as scarce as oysters in church fair 
stews. Seamanship was at a discount among these small schooners, 
and their racing without much dignity in consequence, Latona being 
the most likely one of the trio, and for a time giving Wenonah some 
trouble in going by. The piéce de résistance consisted of theclass for 
sloops with cutters only. Disparity in size took the edge off expecta- 
tion and the finish was made aboutas it ought to. Wenonah, in good 
sailing breeze, occasionally rather too much for jibtopsails, reached 
on the rest of the class, put all but the big schooners under her lee, 
and pinched up for home a good dea) as she liked, the wee fifteen-ton 
Maggie coming within two minutes of saving her time on the crack 
from New York. 

There was a httle contretemps between these two when just across 
the start which requires attentidn, 2s_many erroneous impressions 
have gone forth. Being in oneclass Wenonah had a pertect right 
to try for Maggie’s weather, as both spun over the line in close com- 
pany. Moreover, though Maggie was leading, Wenonah had crossed 
the line well to windward, and could not help sail:ng upon Maggie’s 
quarter, as she was going through much faster. The bold little fif- 
teen did not propose to put up with such lofty treatment without 
showing fight, but she had not the law on her side. Wenonah had 
established an overlap, whereupon Maggie luffed sharp right for her 
vitals, a proceeding which would have insured collision had Weno- 
nah not luffed at once to avoid trouble, It is recognized in sailing 
that the yacht to leeward cannot luff at another, but must first clear 
the other enough to have free choice of water, when she may look as 
high as she pleases. Maggie luffed at Wenonah, and the responsi« 
bility for consequences would have been on M ie’s shoulders. 
Fortunately the big cutter gave way and came out likewise. When 
she was well in the wind, aggie up with her helm, and whirling on 
her heel sailed after Hesper, who had been profiting by the cutters’ 
contention. Wenonah filled again, but had to hold her wind to clear 
the club steamer. A protest inst Maggie would have held. As it 
turned out no protest was required. Public sympathy naturally went 
— the ae one, = . wee considered ‘‘real mean’’ of Wenonah. 

ut sympathy can misplaced, especially on such a tough little 
morsel as the Maggie subsequently chowed: herself to be. om 

This cutter, by the way, is sailing in extraordinary form. She has 
been ‘so much improved since last year, that much disappointment 
was felt when Vixen failed to turn up. aes — convinces 
us moore than ever that something was wrong year her races 
with Vixen, for we question whether the sloop would show to much, 
if any. advantage this season. We have the meansof tolerable com- 

nm. Oriva held Vixen all day in the New York Y.C. match, and 
ag gie in turn held Oriva last Saturday until the last three or four 
miles of the race with’a pertinacity arguing in favor of our surmise. 
Be this true or not, Maggie isa model yacht whose outline in hull 
and in rig proclaims blooded stock. Her pose is something unrivaled. 
There is about her a combination of devil-may-care and grace—a 
rakishness which is sublime for its “cheek,” an ease which wins 
ataglance. As she lay at her moorings preparing for the trial, the 
contrast between her and the two Harveys was marked. The little 
one plump, round, bold and ve. The big ones keen, straight- 
ish, and fashionable. M ie, with a chip on her shoulder; the 
Yorkers elegantly self-complacent. They gently strained at their 
moorings at Marblehead Harbor, among the ruck and olla podrida, 
gems in a pretty picture with charming scenery for the setting. But 
they soon got out of the picture, for there was to be a flying start to 
one gun, and with imported talent at the helms, much time was not 
wasted inside the Head. As for Hesper, she was in fine order, and 
put in a very creditable ap; .. She was smart away, sailed a 
game race, finished in good order. She was first to answer the ‘‘one 
gun whistle,’ kept the of the class for a long while, but caved 
in to the cutters, oe because proved too much for her. It was 
ac sauare Sight a roun :, and fast as Hesper is, 
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were obliged to fling off for eastings enough to weather Marblehead 
Neck, so as to run up to finish. At this juncture, Fortuna was wind- 
ing up her race, and the club steamer, of course, exhibited that 
irresistible attraction for the biggest yacht--all club steamers do. 
They wens, Rae all steam she would‘ take and rattled up into the har- 
bor, only to arrive too late to the empty show of seeing one schooner 
sail over an imaginary line all by herself, whereupon the club's 
— took to guessing and pointed out everyth: in the harbor, 

m a coal schooner to some clothespins on the hills as “‘Hovey’s 
new boat.”’ For this satisfaction, the choicest bit of tne day’s racing 
was not witnessed, and we are in the dark as to how Shadow clinched 
with Lapwing and came up to the finish with a lead, whether the 
sloop screwed higher, or whether the cutter overstood, whether the 
boats brought it about or the crews who were handling them. 

Viking, one of the deep, heavy keel sloops of modern style, put in 
work which should go on record. Her rig was snug, old, and her 
kites were small. She had stove and cruising trash aboard without 
end, so we were informed, aud yet she kept Shadow at bay off her 
weather quarter for nearly half the course. Here we had the spec- 
tacle of a deep draft of considerable displacement and with keel, 
pernews hed ten miles in a steady and moderate breeze one of the fastest 
centerboards, of less displacement and far better off in regard to equip- 
ment. As com 
boat. Not that tuis is anything for Maggie to brag about. She 1s much 
the larger of the two and ought to outsail the Shadow easily enough. 
We mention it merely because upon other occasions a great ado is 
made if Shadow squeezes her time out of the cutter in winds suiting 
the small sloop in strength, but too light for a larger boat to show to 
best advantage. Last Saturday there was a good working wind most 
of the time, and Shadow could no more hold Maggie than fly. Con- 
trary to New York’s experience with cutters, we should say Maggie 
is not at her best in light winds, but relishes a breeze and a kick up, 
and local critics agree with us that in both trials with Vixen last year 
luck was dead against the cutter, as she fell in with just the weather 
she did not want and Vixen did. Our estimate of Maggie is formed 
principally from what we saw her do last Saturday and that con- 
tained so little turning, that her qualities to windward remain with us 
an open question. “ee ‘ . 

The arrangements for the race were all that could be desired in the 
way of taking records, and despite the very plentiful, and, therefore, 
confusing signals for the start, the fleet was got off in fair order. The 
matches were sailed upon the following, conditions: Starting line 





MAP OF EASTERN Y. C. COURSE. 


from Marblehead Rock to stakeboat off shore, leaving Pig Rock 
Stakes on Starboard band, Egg Rock flagboat on port hand, down to 
Whistling buoy off the Graves, er from westward, then back 
around Egg Rock mark, down around the Graves again and home. 
This course is twenty-five miles along. and was sailed by all classes. 
It is known as the No. 7 course, and was selected to give a reasonable 
proportion of windward work. Shortly after instructions had been 
given, the wind veered to almost east, and the committee’s plans 
were frustrated. The matches were open to New York, Seawannaka, 
Atlantic and New Bedford burzees. Prizes $250 and $100 to first 
class schooners, $150 and $75 to second class schooners, $50 for 
third class, and $2) for fourth class. To first class sloops, cutters 
and yawls $150 and $75, to second class $75 and $35, to third class $20. 
The match for first class schooners was open to yachts of any recog- 
nized club. The schooners were sent away in a tive minute limit, 
The wind had come out from the eastward of big topsail strength as 
Alice bore down for the line. Failing to pass between Rock and stake- 
boat she wore on her heel, and clewing up foretopsail stood above 
the line for another go. The stakeboat was a small concern, while 
the club steamer and committee tug were dressed in bunting. For 
home yachts things may be clear enough, but small blame to visit- 
ing craft if they mistake the big steamers for flagboats or marks, 
when they plant themselves so near to the line as they did upon this 
occasion and lend aid to a mistake. Gitana next came down, and 
mistaking the judges’ tug for the markboat, hauled her wind and 
made a second try. 

In the meantime Fortuna had bowled across in great style under 
jibtopsail and balloon maintopmast staysail. Alice soon followed 
under plain sail, hoisting jibtopsail a few moments later. Almost a 
mile in Fortuna’s wake Gitana was last of the class over and had to 
shoulder a handicap. She showed a big club over the main gaff, a 
jib header forward, jibto and no staysail. The small schooners 
went across at quarter-mile intervals, Tempest leading, Latona sec 
ond and Sylph third, all of them under the peculiar choice of canvas 
already spoken of above. The last one was saddled with a handicap 
to keep up appearances, for it would be in opposition to established 
custom ty have smart instead of dreary starts. The cutters had been 
boxing about above the line, and now all suddenly became life and 
animation aboard the club steamer. The tiresome straggling of the 
schooners had been submitted to patiently, and the reward lay in 
seeing the scramble the cutter lot was about to make for the line, as 
they were to be speeded on their business to one long whistle. Smart 
yachts, smart starts, the two seem to go together, and a right good 
oue did they make. The whistle tooted, all eyes were upon the 
flyers. Some came rushing down, others had kept a flowing sheet, 
close to the line, and trimming aft, buckled down. 

It was s ing to see how —, Maggie gptbored away 
She fairly took a jump. Hesper hit the time best, and was first over 
one or two seconds after the signal. The imported crack tore after 
her with three lengths between, Then big Wenonah, under full 
headway, ran boiling up on Reaguis’s quarter and the little luffing 
match ensued. A chuckle must have gone through Hesper’s crew as 
they saw Greek trying to munch Greek, much to her own profit. 
Oriva had come down on Wenonah’s weather quarter, and kept her 
course as the big one luffed out to escape e’s thrust in the ribs. 
Third class got off to a similar start, no pap being allowed to those 
waking up late. leoeis, 6 pretty clipper stem cutter, designed, if 
we remember rightly, by Dixon Kemp of the London Field, went 
away in fine shape with small ——— Viking followed a couple 
of len; later with Shadow close a’ , the latter with a club top- 
sail. the others content with working sizes. Clytie and Crest were 
late away and never fetched up in the race. Out clear of Marble- 
head Neck, the yachts made it a beam wind, but once clear of the 
harbor they bore away for the ” stake We to run out spin- 
nakers which was done in i fashion all along the file the 
racers formed. 


had E 
Viking was slow in making more sail, and her aa ved to 
be only of cruising proportions, with clew several feet up the mast. 





ed with Maggie, the Shadow was a badly beaten, 


Yet she held Shadow well down wind, while Lapwing rather ran 
them bo the turn. She sported quite a handsome fit, perhaps no 
in mind who her designer was. Balloon foresail 
sheeting, well abaft the mast, was in use all day, but there was 
hardly downward drag enough to thesheet to keep leech from shak- 
ing. Off the Rocks tine big cutters bunched, riva still showing 
the way and Wenonah driving by on Maggie’s weather, but the 
“quasi” H r still one-quarter mile ahead of the three. All of 
them show innakers and jibtopsails, Oriva wit) a jib header 
over gaff. On Hesper’s beam was the schooner Sylph, with jibs in 
brails and balloon jibtopsail, an eighth mile ahead the Tempest and 
Latona piloting her class with a quarter mile or more between her- 
self and the black schooner. All of the two-stickers went down to 
first mark with spinnakers and maintopmast staysails. Half mile 
ahead Gitana was trying to run Alice’s lee, while Fortuna was off 
about her business oe with more than a mile to her good. 
Half way in to Egg k, Gitana went by Alice, otherwise the same 
order was maintained to the flagboat off the Rock. Fortuna handed 
spinnaker and trimmed down big maintopmast staysail sheet for 
flattening round the mark in good shape. On the wind she found 
strength enough to bring her well down to her bearmgs, and she 
stepped out with life, a very hahdsome picture, constantly increas- 
ing her lead of all the others in the fleet. Her sails were in very fair 
condition, and John Sawyer deserves a word of praise for the excel- 
lent fit he bas given this schooner. 
Gitana followed round with a wide turn, the tide sweeping her well 
down to leeward of the flagboat. As Alice came for the mark, she 
rofited not by Gitana’s big sweep, but putting helm down too late, 
‘ollowed right in the big one’s wake. She lost a fine chance of plant- 
ing herself on Gitana’s veather. It tooka long while to stow her big 
maintopmast staysail and get a smaller sail in its place, and ten 
minutes passed before spinnaker boom was topped. hen there was 
a long gap of some three miles before the rest approached. The cut- 
ters had run upon the two-stick fleet. Latona and Tempest hauled 
round in close order, with Hesper right in their wake, three lengths 
astern, and Wenonah rushing through her lee. A quarter mile later 
Oriva made the round, with Maggie clinging to the New Yorker by a 
singie length, and Sylph off her quarter, the cutter shaking company 
soon after. Dream closed the chapter complacently several lengths 
later. The small yachts hauled round about three minutes after, in 
pretty close order, Lapwing still showing the way by a dozen lengths 
or so, Viking being second, with Shadow three lengths on her weather 
quarter and looking for Viking’s wind. Clytie and Crest had been 
outsailed already to wipe out their chances for earnings that day. 

Strung out in file, just a good full, allspun down to the Graves with 
the water boiling under their lee. As the lower turn was reached 
Fortuna stayed around with the race already wellin hand. Gitana 
followed with Alice driving her pretty close. Latona, Tempest, and 
Wenonah came for the mark together, the schooners inside making 
a good shave and starting north for the Egg Rock again to make the 
“loop” several lengths ahead of the cutter. Wenonah, having dis- 

osed of the Tempest,ran up jibtopsail and went for Latona’s weather. 
The schooner was smart, however, and it was not until the mark bad 
been rounded for the second time that the cutter managed to lapand 
go by, after which she left Latona quite rapidly. Hesper was next 
to tack around the Graves buoy. Maggie had stuck to Oriva’s quar- 
ter in a remarkable mann''r coming south and refused to be shaken. 
She certainly was within her time on Oriva, but it was doubtful how 
she stood with the big Wenonah. They sailed around the Graves in 
company with Sylph, the last of the small schooners. Sheets were 
checked up to Egg Rock, and Oriva and even little Maggie outran 
Sylph and closed up on Tempest at a rapid rate, which, considering 
dimensions, was very good performance, to say the least. 

Coming down agam from Egg Rock was Indian file, Fortuna 
steadily gaining and Wenonah at similar business. The Graves was 
tacked around for the close haul home by Fortuna, with a lead of 
three miles, and Alice scarce a quarter mile in Gitana’s wake. 
Wenonah made a neat shave round;-Latona gave the buoy a wide 
berth one-eighth of a mile later. Jammed high for home, the cutter 
Wenonah quickly put lots of water between herself and the second 


-| class schooners, and had nothing ahead but Fortuna, Gitana and 


Alice, all several times her tonnage. Tempest, Hesper, Oriva and 
Maggie hove around the Graves’ mark at quarter-mile intervals, the 
cutters sheeting balloon foresails inside the rigging, and Maggie stick- 
ing to small jibtopsail. It seemed to bury her, and no sooner had a 
flutter or two been noticed aboard the committee steamer, than a 
hand was seen to travel forward and rouse the sail down in a twink 
ling. “There is not much that escapes those cutter skippers,”’ re- 
marked an observer aboard the steamer. 

The small sloops had all this time been making a struggle for the 
lead in their set, but the original order was maintained for the close 
haul home, cutter Lapwing first, Viking next and Shadow third, all 
two to three lengths apart. Fortuna was in luck. She just man- 
aged by hard nipping to weather Marblehead Neck and keep on for 
the finish. But by the time the rest made their landfall, the wind 
had backed to the northward so much that they all were obliged to 
make a tack seaward and then come round on starboard tack again 
for the line. Gitana was fouled by a coaster who poked her jibboom 
through the yacht’s mainsail and rip; the whole clew out, but just 
how this happened and whose fault it was we are not able to say. 
The fling off shore is likewise lost to record for reasons already 
mentioned. All we can say is that Wenonah screwed out clear of 
Alice and reached up to finish second only tu big schooner Fortuna, 
leading Gitana in by half a dozen lengths, Alice was followed by 
Oriva, with Maggie end Hesper a little later, making almost a bow 
and bow race, and giving to the final minutes stirring excitement 
and a wind-up equal to anything presented during the day. Shadow 
weathered on Lapwing and finished first 1m her class by a few lengths, 
but we saw nothing of how this was accomplished; whether the cut- 
ter overstood.or Shadow could holda closer wind or footed faster when 
pinned in, all of which would have been of the utmost interest to 
yachting people. Summary as under, Fortuna, Litona, Wenonah 
and Shadow taking first prize; Alice, Sylph, Maggie and Lapwing 
second: 

FIRST CLASS—SCHOONERS. 


Length. Actual. Corrected 
89.46 2 2 














Fortuna ....... BE. G. HORGe. «<-cccceds 2 59 39 2 59 29 
NB or csn augue W. F. Lockhart ........71.09 3 31 10 3 28 34 
Gitana.......... i 2A | eee 86.12 3 33 35 8 32 30 
SECOND CLASS SCHOONERS. 
Latona.......... E. L. Pickman.......... 60.52 8 45 35 3 32 10 
TI vd 00 0 0 es eveagpsiencnang? 48.12 3 54 28 3 33 14 
Tempest........ F. F. Whittier.......... 55.18 3 54 45 8 37 41 
FIRST CLASS SLOOPS. 

Wenonah.......James Stillman......... 55.88 3 22 39 3 05 47 
| reer G. W. Warren....... .. 39.64 3 38 08 3 07 34 
Oriva.. sesttal Mn is ancy dandsed 47.46 3 25 06 3 11 22 
Hesper . y. H. Forbes... 3 37 54 3 15 00 
Dream Not taken. 

Shadow 37. 3 50 02 3 16 36 
Lapwing.... .... J, TEs FORGE. 0. -'00. 46.57 3 55 28 3 21 22 
| rere F. Cunningham........35.61 3 58 28 3 2B 22 
i See S. P. Freeman oat 4 13 2 3 40 28 
Gre seccchnss E. W. Upton......... ..04 Not taken. 


With the race over there was time to look about. The sun burst 
brilliantly through the clouds upon a rocky shore lined with great 
boulders, serving as buttresses against incroachment by the lashing 
sea upon the green rolling hillocks stretching up and down the coast 
as far as the eye could see. Picturesque in the alternations of light 
and shade, checkered here and there witb groups of hardy trees, and 
dotted with clusters of tastily-colored dwellings built in rustic 
and Queen Anne style, the scene ashore was charming aud serene in 
its display of the refinement of leisure and — he romantic in- 
dentations of the sea, with great rocks as sentinels guarding their 
entrance, form coves for anchorage, and snug harbors for the fleets 
of yachts which rail from the neighboring _—— towns and sum- 
mer residences in these happy latitudes, possibly the most eae’ 
yachting waters of the globe. Yachtsmen in the East may well be 
envied by us poor fellows here in New York. Theirs must be a 
happy lot indeed. — have ports to visit, foreign grounds to cruise, 
fresh harbors with quaint old towns to explore; they have passages 
to somewhere they can make. We in New York, alas, we have no 
safe anchorage, we have nowhere to go. Tiresome sand all round, 
one channel out to sea, and all our near-by attractions are exhausted. 
Providence forgot about the yachting world when this harbor was 
laid out to what it is, and Providence showered favors thick and fast 
around Cape Cod instead. 

As the racing yachts turned into Marblehead Harbor one by one in 
consort with a numerous convoy of cruisers who had knocked about 
ail day watching what was going on among the flyers fighting for 
supremacy, the spectacle was a rare one of bright and enchan 
amateur life afloat we shall cherish for all time with a vast deal o’ 
pleasure. Never before had we seen such a nobby lot of modern 
— collected in American waters. More pretentious craft yes, 

ut never more yachts of sterling mould and appropriate fittings, 
Cutters there were in any number. Indeed, we seemed to have been 
transplanted into a world of cutters, Turn where you would the 
o> ~igs and polished fittings of thoroughbred huils would crosa 
the binocular’s field, and long did it rest m one after another, 
drinking in beauty of lines, pose, finish and detail, till dusk inter~ 
fered with clear vision. - 

Who were there? Too many to mention. But we saw Huron, a 
bold, beamy flush-decker, very pees all over, and with the 
most eous fittings of anything afloat. Then, of course, M 
came in for thorough éxamination, and with Oriva and Wenonah 
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reader is already familiar. There were also Lapwing, Edith and 
Beetle, the latter the jolliest little knock-about ship you can imagine. 
And Vayu was there, with a very salty looking rig over a high white 
side. ith such big buoyancy above and plenty of draft and weight 
down below, with very low hoist and long head and housing top- 
mast, reefing bowsprit, spars and gear of honest stoutness, Vayu 
looked fit to cruise the ocean blue without a barometer. And as for 
other cutters and “‘quasis,” all we need say is, they were plentiful to 
the extent of making the sloop in her pristine form quite a rarity and 
odd to a degree in such high class company. f : 

Yet four years ago cutters were unknown in America, and the very 
term failed to convey any meaning! 


rounded Spit ahi by a few feet. 


a length or two. 


7 2ed of the allowance to which she was entitled. 
eee THE OwNER OF GLEAM. 





ee te ene ee WENONAH AS A SCHOOL MISTRESS. 
WINNING BY FLUKE. 


rP HE time limit in the recent Seawanhaka Corinthian matches was 

r eight hours for all classes. Large classes sailed 38 miles: third 
class sailed 31 miles; fcurth class sailed 21 miles. Ailthis measuring 
the courses straight. Allowing 6 miles additional for the beat down to 
Spit, and the respective lengths stand 44, 37 and 27 miles, all to be 
accomplished within one and the same time limit. The time limit 
demanded. therefore, for large classes a speed of about 5 nautical 
miles an hour to make it a race, for third class a speed of about 44% 
miles, and for fourth class a speed of about 34% miles an hour. Es- 
timating the tide at two miles, the speeds through the water called 
for are Kt 2% and 1% miles. That expected of the large classes is 
reasonable, and perhaps the third class may be passed, but the speed 
of fourth class hardly seems enough for an average in a race which 
happens but once ina year. The limit can with advantage be put 
lower, so as to prevent a repetition of the fiasco of giving a prize to 
a boat 28ft. loadline in a match with equally good boats of 28ft. Joad- 
line. 


the recent match of N. Y. Y. C., June 21, 
in America. 


arge displacement through the water at a faster 


portion to length or bulk. 


ECLIPSE Y. C.-JUNE 26. 


HE first annual match of this new club was sailed in a cracking 

breeze from southeast over a course from club house, foot East 
104th street, Harlem, to and around Gangway Buoy and return. 
Distance, twenty-four miles. Reefs and bobbed jibs were in order 
with a few, but the majority risked whole sail. Time allowanese was 
two minutes to the foot; prize to each winner and pennant for best 
time over course. Seventeen came to the start as follows: 


CLASS A—-CABIN SLOOPS, 












‘tt, In. 
Bella Bean... .... ....... Joseph Strobel......................82 06 
PN. 227hm vi vevtweest Arnold & Lalor................... 30 0518 
eR ighindhS ance secvswere’ SOD HIM: 05550 6056s cutewonensate 30 05 
DMN Sp hanwiceseedancane Ee EE vc ceces. sacseecenevas .29 00 
NR cuss tanncesaecnsaee M. J. Greeley... ............... .29 00 
MN ae eG onie's van codes taeen RAC. ceSpvcnsdcttecna wosnus 27 01 
CLASS B—CABIN SLOOPS, 
Rs cou nsin sheen i IL, ik o's 9. 654 Ge bs cee apes 21 10 
Black Jake....... ....... PE IR saan so cacice sores sees ..19 00 
CLASS C-—JIB AND MAINSAIL. 
OREN: 5 cian see sveecte co ee er eee 27 02% 
CLASS D—JIB AND MAINSAIL. 
RT rete - = aaa Ne MEIG en Seoesenwanee 25 00 
DB DOUG... ics sescsnsced PE MUIR 0. oinss- cen seniesivecese: 4 11 vee : 
he gad Pett aoe Minenle ee Pete acs cincsAaatedchcncee 24 i Yet she proved herself capable of “lugging’’ that lead with greater 
Corinne K..............- .Peter Kimmeich............ ........ 23 Og | Speed and less detriment in other respects than others of the fleet 
CLASS E—JIB AND MAINSAIL, with inside ballast. ; 
Mary Gibson.... ......... Dh, CRERWOO . 6s siss Scien sds cusace 21 11 The Wenonah has not as much as a square foot of ‘bottom to sail 
CLASS F—CATRIGGED. on.” Yet she outsailed the fastest flat-floored yachts in America. See 
Jessie. Ds Bae RP EMMIS sci sis snes ose .25 00 sketch of midship section. 3 x 
Annie... ; A. F. Colby 19 05 The Wenonah also has a cutter rig with double headsail and loose 
Sea I ke 19 00 foot mainsail, and the sails were made of hemp. Yet she outsailea 
the fastest sloops in America with single jib, laced mainsails and 


The steamer Briggs and a barge for guests accompaied the racers. 
The ladies had a cold time of it an the barge. Judges, A. C. Dowling 
and W. E. Bvinkerhoff. The boats were sent off to multitudinous 
signals and afterclearing the lee of Ward’s Island and getting the full 
force of the wind, some lively begging was seen as the water poured 
into cockpits. Through the Gate and the Brothers a course could be 
laid, and the strong flood helped them along at a lively rate. Above 
Hunt’s Dock they went about to the southward and had it almost 
dead ahead to Throgg’s Neck. This ina smart breeze and a little 
jump was hot work, and it required sharp wits to tickle the little 
craft through ia safety. Ada had unshipped her jaws in the Gate 
and put around for home. Off Hunt’s Dock the Black Jake got into 
trouble of some sort, and turned tail for moorings. Sara hauled 
down a reef in good order off Riker’s Island, and went bucking at it 
again. The Gangway buoy was rounded at the following times: 
Jessie, 1:51:05; Mary Gibson, 2:12:00; Susie A., 2:13:30; Undine, 2:21:58; 
Peerless, 2:25:44; Corinne K., 2:27:54; Alice, 2:28:35; Bella Bean, 
2:29:56; Annie, 2:30:09; Lotus, 2:32:06; Sport, 2:37:23; Barker, 2:37:28; 
Eclipse, 2:59°21. The latterhad carried away topmast, but cleared 
the wreck and followed to the finish. On the run home the wind 
moderated and reefs were shaken out nearing Fort Schuyler, from 
which point it was wing and wing. The ebb was met and fast time 
made, with the finish as under, Jessit taking champion pennant; 
Snoozer failed to sail the course, and Gibson having a sail over. 
Class B not t‘med. Undine winner in Class A, Susie A. in Class D, 
eer in Class F. The performance of Jessie was decidedly 
good. 


sails made of cotton. 

The inferences are obvious When anyone discourses in favor of 
established superiority of a centerboard, of skimming over the 
water, of light displacement, of the “‘logginess’’ of outside weight, of 
the virture of “having bottom to sail on,” of the better draft and 
close windedness of the sloop rig and narrow-headed sails, give such 
a person a wide berth. He is not in accord with experiences of the 
day. He is a mere theorist wrapped in his own conceit. 











FOURTH CLASS MATCH, S. C. Y. C.—-JUNE 23. 


S° far as a race was really made in fourth class, Seawanhaka 
\ Corinthian matches, June 23, we give space to the following sup- 
plementary account. The contention this match has raised proves 
the necessity of providing accommodation enough for disinterested 
persons to follow all classes and obtain records which shall not be 
flavored with the prejudices of the owners ——. We hope that 
our remarks in last issue on this head will bear fruit next year. 

Half a mile above starting point Petrel found Gleam about to cross. 
These being the only two which got wind enough to make even a 
semblance of fair racing, were pretty close aboard. Both crossed 
within a fewseconds as Petrel closed up with a light breeze. Ama- 
zon followed them out west channel. Petrel had cruising rig and 
cruising light sails. Gleam was heavily sparred for light weather, 
and brought —_— kites into play as opportunity offered. This was 
a great help to her all day. Petrel went through the water faster 


eS ee than Gleam, and off Norton’s Point in the beat out ran up on the lar- 






Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected 7, i 

* ‘ o re ger sloops, Wave, Rover and schooner Clytie, the fourth class yachts 
pene. Bean....... +... 2 [ > : a . : = . ; ] = being left so badly asto be virtually out of the race, Gleam included. 
ar ier rene Vacnicenees 12 19 30 Disabled. . ' Wave hailed Petrel with: ‘“‘You are doing splendidly.” The reply 
oe Reeey tee ree ee ees 12 18 30 40622 34752 3 40 53 | Came that Petrel felt lonesome in her glory all to herself. Gleam up 
amr eee" S 12 18 20 3 59 28 3 4 08 3 34 08 to this point had worked the same water as Petrel and carried_the 
ae "12 21 30 r 12 38 3 51 08 3 40 18 | Same wind. Petrel then stood down for Romer Beacon along East 
Pedhstexsereeu pee pe aa a. aaeie - ame : a e —, sae — im Tae ~—. og gg 

a7 ore Bee sing left rapidly. Near the Beacon Petre schooner 
ee reeeeeeee coeee = .* a _— topmast. windward, and Mr. Tompkins jokingly asked for a tow. Potrel 
ca aaa Sauk as-arh AMD GRAeANS, was all this time sailed a rap full to foot as much as 
aise 12 06 44 Mul eintws comes possible in the light winds. At this time Gleam and Amazon 
' Bre Sete h at oR aES ee gare an aan — ee were a mile astern, as Rear-Commodore Tompkins will 
em "120600 41845 41245 412 45 testify. Then Petrel ran out of the wind. When she again 
rae seeececeses eeeeces 12 09 30 4.29 98 412 58 41253 hove to the eastward, all the rest had profited so’ much by slants, 
oestiag gh de a  abi 12 06 15 3 53 15 347 00 3 45 25 that Ray, Gleam, and Amazon weathered on Petrel, the latter cross- 
amiee Sis ce 12 08 05 4 03 45 3 BS 40 3 53 io | ins under Gleam’s stern. This was Gleam’s first patent fluke. Petrel, 
nee eet aa ie aan ein arerakeS. ve now in same water with Gleam, passed the others of the fourth class, 
a 11 58 00 45245. 354 45 8 54 45 and Ray, and was rapidly closing on Gleam. At Spit latter had lead 
BY SDGOM.-- + + +o 000s Aha ace man ? =n of 1m, 22s.. official time. From there to Hook the small yachts 
seule 11 58 30 3 38 00° 3 89 30 3 39 30 found the only steady breeze of the day. Petrel reachad up on Gleam, 
aus "51 58 45 4 40 10 446 25 4.35 15 and both were rounding the black can buoy No.5 close together. 
naese’ 11.52 00 Not timed ~ ™ 19 | After rounding, Petrel’s topmast backstay had to be set up, for which 
Spore ...... “ee rans eee the cutter had to be luffed into the wind. After paying off, the 


cutter was luffed a second time for a further pull on backstay, as 
topmast threatened to go over the side. After filling away again, it 
was found the eye bolt of weatber topmast shroud had drawn. For 
the third time Petrel was luffed to get a watch tackle on the shroud. 
Of course this gave Gleam a long lead in the nice working wind then 
blowing. All this lost water was made up by Petrel before the Spit 
buoy was again reached. They rounded in close company. Wind 
then became paltry and Gleam’s big sails, good for a mile extra in 
themselves, enabled her to keep abreast of Petrel, squared away for 
the homerun. For three miles they ran along, Petre] taking a sligut 
lead. Gleam then dodged east and west with the cutter in 
order to steal Petrel’s wind by ‘‘covering.”’ At close of race wind 
came =e from astern. Gleam got the wind first and Petrel 
maneuvered to get clear of the *‘covering’’ imposed upon her, losing 
some ground in so doing and enabling Gleam to cross the finish a 
few feetahead. The others in the class never got into the race after 
leaving the East Bank for want of wind. 


SEEN FROM THE OWNER’S STANDPOINT. 


N order that the owner of the Gleam should not suffer for want of 
an opportunity to give the public his way of looking at the Gleam’s 
sailing in the Seawanhaka Corinthian race, we publish the following 
statements from his pen. Our own rendition of the race is founded 
upon testimony quite as good as that of the owner, and we have no 
terations to make in our general account. believing our observa- 
tions, as far as they went, to be free from prejudice, as it is a matter 
of perfect indifference to us which boat wins. Of the finish, how- 
ever, we could obtain no good view, as the club steamer was far 
astern, hence our erroneous impression that Petrel led across and 
Gleam won on time. We accept, in this instance, the owner’s assur- 
ance that Gleam crossed the finish leading and took prize without 
allowance. It should be added that Petrel had only cruising spin- 
naker and smal] jibtopsail, and that as Gael was never able to get 
into the fray, being so long becalmed at the outset, the attempt of the 
Gleam’s owner to claim winning on the merits of his bout is a per- 
fectly useless undertaking. His letter must be the last on the sub- 
ject. He writes: 

1, Petrel did work Coney Island beach; Gleam, Amazon and Gael 
worked “West Bank. Petrel fluked it by getting the south wind, 
which other boats of her class did not get, and in going three miles 
got a lead of others of nearly two. 

If Petrel can beat Gael even sailing two miles out of three, there 
was no fluke: otherwise there was, and the Petrel was the boat that 
made by it. Gleam, seeing the wind Petrel had, stood over for it, 
and went about in wake of Petrel. Petrel ran out of the wind, Gleam 
following her and running up on her. Gleam outpointing Petrel, they 
came together, when Petrel tacked, Petrel going under Gleam’s stern 
about % of a mile off, there being at the time no new good working 
breeze, but almost a dead calm. Petre] never head Gleam once 
after this time, although for a greater part of the time afcerward the 
boats were very nearly even. : 

2. Petrel did not overhaul and pass Gleam going to Hook buoy, as 
Gleam was first round the Hook buoy by quite a Jead; and Petrel did 
not suffer any damage nor have to — anything then or at any 
time during the race, and she did not let Gleam by, because Gleam 
was ahead of her all the time. In Commodore Hyslop’s own words, 
after the race, he told me he made a poor turn and we made a good 
one, that he forgot to set up his backstay when he should have done 
80, on rounding the Hook: but got it set immediately afterward and 
suffered no damage whatever, but his bad turn enabled Gleam to 
draw a short distance ahead of him. 

8. Back to Spit, Petrel did not pass Gleam, for Gleam maintained 
her lead alltoe way. She ran into the calm which is nearly always 
there in light weather, and Petrel ran up even with her. 

4. Running from Hook to 8}¢ Petrel did not haul up to repair any- 


GLEAM’S WIN.—JUNE 23. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It seems very unfortunate that any paper should be so biased by 
its predilections in favor of one type of boats over another and 
different type of yachts, as to deliberately make positive false state- 
ments in regard to facts, while at the same time alleging an entire 
absence of knowledge on the part of anyone in reference to the same. 

I refer to your statement in this week’s issue in which you say: 
“The Gleam, for instance, won in the fourth class, the only one which 
made the race within the time limit. Now no one pretends that the 
Gleam, 23ft., can beat such a r as Petrel, 28ft., or Gael, 27ft. Sin. 
loadline, in fair sai . Her honors were won by a fluke, yet no one 
knows how she came by them.” 

You are certainly free to entertain your own views in respect to 
matters of opinion. on the question of relative speeds of different 
water line lengths and of erent boats, but when you misstate facts, 
and in the same paragraph admit that your statements are made 
without any knowledge of the facts, you certainly place yourself in 
a position not very creditable to a respectable journal, or likely to 

d to its authority on matters of fact, or opinion either. 
| #As to the merits of the contest in the fourth class, in respect to 
which you are so free to state as facts what you admit you are in 
blissful ignorance of, I desire to inform you that your statement that 
the Gleam won by a fluke, is untrue. That so far as the Gael is con- 
cerned she was lost sight of in the early part of the race; but as to 
the Petrel, she was close to the Gleam on the way out at buoy 10, at 
buoy 8, at buoy 5, and —_ on the return at buo , and at 
buoy 10. ~_— were together at buoy No. 9, and unt‘l the breeze 
came in, which sent them home, when they were not together any 


t all, as she suffered no damage on that stretch and did not 
ec to a ir anything. On this run Gleam held her lead, and 


5. On the run from Spit to well past buoy 9 and nearly to buoy 11, 
Petre] and Gleam were nearly even, Gleam possibly having a lead o: 


_ 6. At buoy 11, Petrel’s bowsprit being at Gleam’s oon, = breeze 
struck in from behind and Gleam went away from Petrel, and fin- 
ished over a quarter of a mile ahead, beating Petrel even sailing 


HE cutter Wenonah is a yacht of large draft and deep body. Yet 
she proved herself capable of outrunning the fastest schooners 
and sloops, assorted sizes, of light draft and little depth of bedy, in 


The Wenonah is also a keel yacht, yet she proved herself, upon the 
same occasion, capable of outrunning the fastest centerboard yachts 


The Wenonah is also of very large displacement, seventy-two tons. 


yet she proved herself in the same race capable of Popes ae 
e bes' 


light displacement yachts in America were capable of driving their 
small displacement with equally as large and larger sail areas in pro- 


The Wenonah also has lead on the keel, twenty-eight long tons. 










































line a winner, even sailing, and 








































to Hook buoy. We also saw 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

















made by the latter, as Gracie’s 
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Corrected time of the Forsyth 6: 
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a leg to weather Scotland Ligh 









icking up at quite a lively rate. 
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immediate overhaul of the reefin, 
board has been practiced in handling. 
A Harp-Heapep Bur Sort-HaNnDED CoRINTHIAN. 


Decoration Day had not settled the mai 
a cup, value $250. John Munson, of City Island, “7 
with a crew of eight hands and twenty-six sand bags 0! 
each. Bob Elsworth looked after Thorp and helped her out with 
eleven hands and carne ie sand bags as well as 1,000Ibs. of lead in 
m. Beach followed the racers with the judges 
aboard, Messrs. Geo. R. Hobby, commodore Knickerbocker Y. C., 
and Joseph H. Golding with G. E, Morgan as referee. The steamer 
Thomas (‘ollyer took a number of spectators over the course. 
Course from Port Morris around Gangway buoy and return, 23 miles. 
Gracie went over the line at 12:07:30 with whole lower sail and Thorp 
followed at 12:08:45 with single reef in mainsail and storm jib sto; 
on bowsprit ready to take the place of large jib as required. d 
was strong and puffy from the east with tide half flood. Gracie had to 
make a board to weather South Brother, while Thorp fetched through 
on one leg. When Hunt’s dock was abeam Thorp 
alength. Under Old Ferry Point Gracie lost the strength of the 
wind and Thorp closed up. When they next crossed tacks Thorp 
had weathered on Gracie and took the lead, though an exciting and 
close race was made all over the course. T! 
passed by Thorp at 1:08 and Gracie only 40 seconds later. 
made a long board over to City Island and then worked up in an 
eddy close to Hart’s Island in short stretches, coming off finally for 
alay clear across, fetching in east of King’s Point, where both hove 
round for the Ga: ay Buoy, which was fetched on starboard tack 
by Thorp at 2:17:30 and Gracie at 2:18:30, It was free sheet home, 
and Thorp’s big rig just enabled her to carry her crew and load in 
the van by a fewseconds. Jibs were boomed out to port and Throgg’s 
Neck Buoy was jibed around by fhorp at 2:50:30 and Gracie 20 sec- 
onds later. Gracie’s jib lifted and was taken aback, or “‘goose- 
winged,” and time was lost in getting the sail to draw. It is probable 
that this cost her the race, as it was only a matter of seconds be- 
tween them. The finish was reached by the Nettie Thorp at 3:40 and 
by Gracie at 3:40:30. Corrected time for Thorp 3:31:15 and for Gracie 


to the finish at 5:35:50, her com: 


and jibed over at 5:41:35, just five seconds later than z 's 
pretty sloop. Jibtopsails sent the in to the H with the wind 


the wind 







terward erroneously state, nor by a@ fluke neither. 
1 trust that you will, for the credit of your Daper. 
your criticism, or your statement as to your knowledge of the facts. 
OWNER OF THE GLEAM. 


a he believes ue han 5, piberanen. The 
won.otherwise than preposterous. 
that Petrel had weathered on her more than a 


CORINTHIAN MATCHES. 






longer, possibly by reason of the ‘cutter j 
been fiaported into the Gleam, somewhat the Elsworth oe 


either correct 


up a southerly streak, lifting her down West Channel and around 
the Spindle buoy, one-quarter of a mile ahead of Petrel. We also 
saw Petrel give chase and rapidly ov 

ery start, twelve min- 
utes astern of Gleam, and then lay becalmed for more than an hour 
off the Hospital Islands. For the rest of the race our account was 
based upon information received from sources we deem quite as 
reliable as the owner’s word, and which we are inclined to give cre- 
dence, since Petrel has outsailed Gleam in a very marked 
and since Petrel’s recent challenge has been met with frivolous ex- 
cuses. So far as we stated that Gleam won on time allowance, the 
correction is gladly made that she won without allowance. » With 
this exception our account of the race must stand as it was written, 
The unparliameéntary tone of the above communication we pass over, 
with notification that similar composition is a waste of valuable 


manner, 


I feelsure many must commend your remarks in the last number 
as to Corinthian racing, and I, for one, trust that we have seen the 
las of the manning by amateurs of schooners and sloops of the first 
class. Positively the demands of the Clytie, Gracie, Fanny and 
Bedouin absorbed no less than seventy Corinthians. The labor of 
working such large vessels is severe, and seme day, if the practice 
be persisted in, we may hear of trouble when a rapidly freshening 
breeze necessitates not merely a prompt taking in of kites, but an 


gear, which possibly no one on 


’s Neck 


Bowker, and the 0; 
234in., Mr. Alexander Fo h, both of t 
City Y.C. Mr. Bowker challenged for the 

100, presented to the club last year with certain conditions attached. 

Yacht winning twice same year, not to be open to challenge till next 
season. Course from off club-house, Communipaw 
around Buoy No, 24, Lower Bay, and return, distance twenty miles 
allowance two minutes to the foot. 
C. Roome and Mr. Peter Miller. Fors: 
9:55:25. Tide last of ebb, and wind northeast light. To 
mark the race was little else that a drift in baffling airs, followed up 
by ualls, so that good racing was out of a ge Off upper Hos- 
pital Island a supe ee with rain and lig’ 


GRACIE—THORP MATCH.—A race was sailed, June 27, between 
the open boats Gracie, 24ft. 5in., Mr. W. R. Morse, and th 

Thorp, 24ft. 10in., Mr. J. W. Thorp, in answer to a challenge for trial 
winning in Knickerbocker race on 
r between the two. Prize, 
red Gracie 
about 50lbs, 


e Nettie 


had gained only 


Buoy was 
Both then 


WILLIAMSBURG Y. C.—Thirteenth annual regatta was sailed 
June 27. Course from club house, Green) 
ping Stones light and return. It was blowing from the east wit 
rain, reducing starters to ten, as follows: Class A. Cabin Sloops— 
Mary L. 36ft.. Metamora 35ft. 3in., Sally Ann 33ft. 4in., Sorceress 32ft. 
2in., Lizzy V. 32ft. 2in. Class B. Cabin Sloops—Bulldozer 24ft. 4in. 
Class D. Open Sioops—S. S. Free 26ft. 7in., Armenia 22ft. 2in., Tidal 
Wave, 19ft. 7in., Grace Darling 16ft. 9in. 
committee and guests over the course. 
steering to keep the light weights on their legs. Off Kort Schuyler 
Metamora lost her topmast, and while rounding the St 
the Tidal Wave tumbled over and turned bottom up. 
rescued with difficulty, one hand sinking twice before a boat from 
Long Island shore was able to fish him out. Ladies screamed and 
fainted aboard the steamer, and all hands seemed relieved when the 
race was over. Grace Darling gave up, finding too much wind to her 
fancy. Lizzie V. and S. 8. Free win in classes A and D, andinC the 
Bulldozer had a sail-over, Summary: 

CLASS A—CABIN. 


int, to and around Step- 


Steamer Flushing took 
It required some very fine 


epping Stones 


er crew was 


Start. Finish. Ela; . Corrected. 
op ET re ee 11 58 30 3 57 00 3 58 30 3 58 30 
Metamora............ ... 11 57 00 3 55 00 3 58 00 3 56 30 
I UIN, o0 05.005 36a kas oe 11 58 00 Not timed. 
er 11 57 20 3 59 00 4 01 40 3 54 00 
PY ocd sans. Sencwacs 11 56 30 3 58 00 401 30 3 58 50 
CLASS B—CABIN. 
DUGG 6s 66 550 se 0k seve 11 58 00 Not timed. 
CLASS D—OPEN. 
Bs Bi Bates Vecscisti< 11 48 30 4 03 20 4 14 50 4 14 50 
MOREE Fi <i oice sey 11 40 00 4 08 00 4 28 00 41910 
Tidal Wave .........8%.. 11 49 00 Ca; . 
Grace Darling ....... “11 50 00 Did not go course. 


MAY-FORSYTH MATCH.—A race was saile@ June 30 between the 
open owe eA 30£ft. 6in., Mr. Geor 


sloo 
Jermy 


Yommodore'’s Cup, value 


Bay, to and 


The judges were Commodore H. 
got away —— May at 


e lower 


tn made it excitin; 
r light sails had been ed. Forsyth luff 

and May at 11:40:08. Another squall broke from 

a cloud in the northeast, after Forsyth had led along into the w 

bay, the May being for some time soa —. The latter low: 
r e of carrying throug! 

and gained a long lead with many | hairbreadth escapes from a cap- 

size. More calm succeeded, then a wind squall brought the = ¢ 


titor ha crossed at 
53, and t of the May 7:40:25. 


Forsyth now keeps the cup, having won it three times. 


WAVE—CROCODILE.—The match between these two sloops for 
pennant, Class E, Atlantic Y. C., was sailed June 29 over club course, 
around Spit buoy 8, and Scotland 
with variable wind from southeast. 
Vermilye, sailed over the course as man's boat. Crocodil 
Prague, got off at 1:09:45, and Wave, Dr. J. C. Barron, 
thunder squall above the Narrows left in its wake a nice w 
wind, lifting Crocodile into a good lead off Lower Hospital 
with Wave nearly three miles astern. 
end bf and Crocodile chose to work West Channel. Buoy 8 was 
by Crocodile at 4:47 and Wave at 5. Crocodile had to mak 
but Wave pinched up for the mar 
Mr. Prague’: 


whip 


ht and return. Weather —_ 

nooner Atalanta, Commodore 
le, John G. 
at 1:10:10. A 


Wave stood over into Graves- 


e 


were run 


Hook 

to fail, and Wave, - 
ing what there was with her, drove to fore. Then it fell 
Crocodile now her turn of luck and came down nm the leader 
with a new wind and crossed at 10:20. Wave being 
was declared the. winner, and takes the 
conditions. . 
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TERROR.—Concerning the the Herald’s corres- 
bi Harwich England, a follows: “Mr, James 


Ashbury’s schooner, the Cambria, wi went to America some ten 


ears ago, must be pretty well known to most American yachtsmen. 
he cena that time the crack yacht, but things have won- 
derfully chan; here since then, and the Miranda, which was built 
in 1876, proyed herself so much faster that the Cambria. after a few 
matches with her, gave up racing er. The Miranda sailed in 
to-day’s race, m g the Marjorie for the first time, by which yacht 
»he was beaten, as described, six minutes and thirty seconds, 
without time allowance, The da, after numerous contests, was 
found fast poonee to give the Cambria from twelve to fifteen min- 
utes in eee e a fair breeze over the usual English course for 
this class, say sixty miles. Now if the Miranda can beat the Cambria 
thirteen minutes and the Marjorie, according to a tair and honest 
performance to-day over acourse in which there was a large pro- 
portion of running and reaching, can beat the Miranda six minutes 
and a half, the Marjorie isaccordingly some twenty minutes faster 
over a sixty-mile course than the Cambria was when she sailed in 


America.” 


THE NEWS ABROAD.—The victory of the keel cutter Wenonah 
over the centerboard sloops of the New York Y.C. in the annual 
regatta of that club on the 2ist inst., shows that the America’s cup is 
at the mercy of the English yachtsmen, whenever they choose to 
cross the ocean for it with one of their best racing cutters. The 
Wenonah was built last year from a design by John Harvey, a 
famous English naval architect, and is of the following dimensions: 
Length over all, 72ft.; length on waterline 60ft.; extreme breadth of 
beam, 14ft.; draft of water 10ft. Her sails were made in England, 
and she was sailed by an English skipper and crew. The Wenonah’s 
dimensions are searcely up to the standard of modern English racers, 
and as she sailed her first race on the occasion, there are probably at 
least a dozen well-seasoned cutters in England that could have 
given her ten minutes and a beating over the 38-mile course.—Belle- 
ville Intelligencer. 

NEW SLOOP.—John Mumm is building a deep sloop for Mr. John 
Dimond, of Brooklyn, Over all, 41}¢ft.; water line, 38ft.; beam, 
1416ft.; depth, 5ft. 8m. Mr. Dimond was a great admirer of the 
skimming Gish, and lost no opportunity to proclaim his faith. We 
are glad to find his new sloop with 5.8 depth in place of the old ortho- 
dox 4ft. 

QUINCY Y. (.—Third race was sailed off Great Hill, June 27 in 
easterly wind with thick fog. Joker, Geo, Coffin, won in second class 
in 1:10:42, and Dandelion, C. F. Adams, won in third class in 1:5:44 
corrected time. Prizes were pennants, presented by Sigourney Butler. 
Next race second championship match, fixed for 3 P. M., July 12. 






_KNICKERBOCKER Y. C.—Pennant matches for club yachts are 
‘to be sailed oncea month, July, August and October. Pennants be- 
coate property of yachts win mostraces. First class comprises 
all Sloops, second class open yachts over 23ft., third class open 
yachts under 23ft., fourth class cat-rigged yachts over 24*t., fifth 
class cat-rigged boats under 24ft. and over 20ft., sixth class, cat- 
rigged yachts under 20ft. Course for first class from Port Morris 
club house around Tom buoy- and return. For others around Fort 
Schuyler buoy. Start prompt at 2 P. M. 

_RIVET.—The iron eutter Rivet, formerly of Kingston, Ont., will 
join Royal Canadian squadron this year. She was built by Simons, 
of Glasgow, in 1865, and sent out in sections to the lakes. She-has 
now been bought by Hon. Edward Blake, and has been thoroughly 
overhauled and received lead ballast. Rivet is 49ft. over all, and 9ft. 
beam, so it will be seen she has quite modern proportions and cer- 
tainly was ahead of her times when first built. She sailed for Niagara 
with the Toronto squadron, June +10. 


BEVERLY Y. C.—Club book for the year shows 122 members and 
100 yachts, being a larger proportion of yachts to members than any 
other club in America. The fleet is made up of four keel and four 
centerboard schooners, six keel and thirteen centerboard sloops, 
eleven cutters, two yawls, one heiker, fifty-eight catboats, and one 
steamer. There are four keels among the catboats. Seventy-third 
race on Saturday. Classes over 21, 17 and under 17ft. 

PHOTOS.—We have received from Rockwood, the photographer, 
No. 17 Union Square, a fine assortment of instantaneous photographs 
taken during the recent great races. They represent individual ves- 
sels and interesting groups. Among them we note some of the 
schooners Grayling, Atalanta, Tidal Wave, Montauk, cutters Bed- 
ouin and Petrel, sloops Roamer, Fanny, Rover. The photos are 
well executed and handsomely mounted. 

TORONTO Y. C.—The squadron sailed for Niagara June 30, and at- 
tended a hop in the evening. Yachts in the fleet were: Cutter Guine- 
vere, Geo. Nicol, M. C. Brown, C. Marriott; Saulters, H. Armstrong, 
W. Law, H. Parsons; cutter Rivet, Capt. E.H. Blake, V. Armstrong, 
K. Moffatt and H. Norton; sloop Gypsie. Capt. Townsend, C. M. 
Sutherland, A. Boultbee, R. Agnew and F. Dunbar; sloop Mischief, 
F. Parkinson, D. Muray. F. Thomas; sloop Kestrel, C. Townsend, J. 
George and A. Campbell. 

SALEM BAY Y. C.—Prizes in recent race have been awarded to 
Nirvana in first class sloops, and to Comus in third elass; rest failed 
to make the course. 

KEEL CAT.—Lawley & Son, South Boston, have built a keel cat 
for Gen, Paine. Over all 19ft., on water line 16ft. Iren on keel 900 
pounds. 





NEW JERSEY Y. C.— Will arrange a match open to all yachts under 
35ft., for Sept. 15. Regular club course, around Robin’s Reef and 
buoy 13 in lower bay. Fixed ballast, limited crews. Classes for cat- 
amarans, yachts over and under 26ft. Prizes, champion pennant and 
$25 in each class. 

JEFFRIES Y. C.—Second championship match was sailed off Jeffries 
Point, East Boston, June 30, in light easterly wmd. Course, 6 miles. 
Only two starters. Lizzie, S. Porter, Jr., won in 1:29:52, corrected 
time, beating Judith, E. T. Pigeon, by 2m. 13s. 

CHICAGO Y. C.—Sixty members are off on the annual cruise to 
Milwaukee. The fleet comprises schooners Idler and Countess; 
sloops Cora, Wasp. Nordon, Ariel, Peri, Zephyr and Beatrice; cutters 
Larons, O. K. and Maine, and steamer Huntress. 

HULL Y. (.—Has placed large mooring for visiting yachts, and 
they are instructed not to occupy those of other vessels away for a 
sail. The club has issued to members a twenty-page pamphlet giving 
fixtures and rules for the season. 

ROYAL CANADIAN Y. C.—Schooner Oriole, cutters Alarm, Aileen 
and Verve, and other yachts of the club, are off on the annual cruise. 
Coburg is first port of call, then Charlotte and home, occupying three 


days. 

BOSTON CITY REGATTA.—Judges for the — races are M. J. 
Kiley, chairman; C. F. Loring, Wm. Morris, uis M. Clarke and 
Geo. A. Palmer. A full report appears in our next issue. 

JERSEY CITY Y. (.—A match has been fixed for July 10, open to 
eats, for cup offered by Vice-Com. F.C. Browner Archer. Course 
twice around Robin’s Reef Buoy. 

AZOLUS.—The exact amount of lead ballast on underside of keel of 
schooner olus, Mr. Miles Wood, N. Y. Y. C., is thirteen tons. 

WANDERER. - This schooner has been sold to Mr. Weld, of Boston, 
and is being overhauled before departure. 

VALKYR—Is having a new racing fit by Sawyer, of South street. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

“We only part to meet again”—the nibs of the extra fine electric 
pens and other styles of Esterbrook’s make.— Adv. 

‘‘When cleanliness, prompt action and general therapeutic results 
are desired, BENSON’s CAPCINE Porovs PLAsTERS are masters of the 
situation. They easily excel all other externai remedies.” So writes 
an eminent western physician. For local rheumatism, torpid liver, 
sciatica and bronchitis they have made a brilliant record. Beware of 
imitations. ‘“‘Capcine’’ cutin each. All druggists. Price 25 cents.- 
Adv. 





HUMPHREYS 
VETERIN TICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R.,Travel’g Hippodromes 

enageries and others with perfect success. 


LIST OF SPECIFICS. 

A.A, Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 

Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c, 
8.B. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 75 
C.C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75c. 
D.D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - 75c. 
E.E. Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
F.F. Cures Colie or Gripes, Bellyache, T75ec. 
G.G, Prevents Abortion, - - - - + - - 75ec. 
HH, Cures all Urinary Diseases,- - - - 5c. 
LI, Cures erniive iseases, Mange, &e. T5ec. 
J.J. Cures all Diseases of Pisestion 7° 
Veterinary Case (black Walnut) with Vet- 

erinary Manual, (330 pp.), 10 bottles of 

Medicine, and Medicator, - - - - - $8.00 
Medicator,- - --------+-+-- 35 


afte Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
dress on receipt of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 
Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual (330 pp.)sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
t?"Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPUREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. | 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 








states the length and quality of the leaders in it. 


not be filled at any price. 


“MIST COLOR” LEADERS. 


Being consumers of nearly three-fourths of the total amount of silk worm gut imported in this country, and 
having in Murcia, Spain, increased our facilities for the manufacture of silk worm gut, we are enabled to securea 
selection of material for our leaders beyond what even we have ever had. The leader being one of the most im- 
portant articles in an angler’s outfit, we have long given particular attention not only to the material of which it 
is composed, but also to the manner of making or tying it. All of our leaders have a place every three feet, made 
quadruple by looping, so that the flies can be easily adjusted and will not wear the leader unnecessarily. All of 
our leaders are ‘‘Mist Colored.” Every envelope contains one dozen leaders; has our name and trade mark on it; 


Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods in stock will 


ABBEY &« IMBRIB, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Eine Fishing Tackle, 


48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, AND 33 & 35 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 





SAS. EF. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street. Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


E"ine Fishing Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 
Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft., $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft.. $2.25; 600ft., $2.50. Any of thé*‘above Reels with Drags, 
25 cts, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds.. 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 


nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on 


ut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 


Es YVTMN OCH ’Ss 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 





Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O'Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
Singie gut. 12 cts, per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz; put up one-half dozen in a 
ackage. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds.. 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 
'wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Flies. $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
= les of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 
catalogue. 
Established 20 years. Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


APPLETON & LITCHFIELD, 


—SUCCESSOR TO— 


PROUTY & APPLETON, 


(Mr. Prouty was for many years at the heatt of 
the ae Tackle Department of the late house of 
Bradford & Anthony.) 


Importers and Dealers in 





EVISED EDITION.—AMERICAN KEN- 

NEL AND SPORTING FIELD, by Arnold 
Burges. Price $3.00. 

This very popular book has been entirely re- 


F ine F ishing Tackle, written, greatly enlarged, and brought up to the 


times in all that relates to the broad field which it 
covers. It is profusely illustrated with cuts of the 


RODS, REELS, LINES AND HOOKS 
most.celebrated dogs and sporting scenes, treats 
thoroughly of breeding, breaking (including ‘‘Force 


Ot every description...” 
: oe anit F in Retrieving’), kennel management, selection of 
see eeentpatinne, lex mail will regéive prompt at- | dogs and all that relates to kennel and field. work, 
mation. | ma it the most comprehensive and useful book 


APP LETON & LITCHF TELD, “fron sale by ORANG! TODD CO , or C. T. DILL- 


. Me INGHAM, New York, or D. 8. HOLMES, 89 Fourth 
304 Washington St., : 


PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE 


BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
At KIFFE’S, 318 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with balance hendioe, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 

180ft., $1.50; ., $1.70; B00ft., $1.95; 450ft. $2.20; t. $3.40; Pott. , $2.60; 900ft., $2.80. Nickel plaiting 
rags extra. Brass Click Is, 25yds., 60 cts.; 40yds., 75 cts.; @0yds., 85 cts.; 80yds., $1.00. Kiffe’s 

Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, ee 
Aberdeen. Sueck Bent and all other hooks. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 
30 cts. per doz. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds. 10 cts.; syds., 15 cts. Double 
Twisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; 4 le , 10 cts.; treble, 3 length, 10 cts.; 4 length, 15 cts.; extra hea 
4+ply, 4 length, 25 cts. Trout Flies, ets. per doz.; Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Blac 
Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Two or three jointed Split Bamboo Rods, with extra tip, $12.50 
to $15.50. Also a large assortment of ae Goods at proportionate prices. Samples of our goods 
sent by mail or express on receipt of price in money, postage stamps or money order. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall QPEN EVENINGS, 





















These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced 
base; are adapted to either Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be re- 
loaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 
much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and 
admit of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal, inside diameter is 
—_ two gauges larger. Load same as any brass shells, using wads say two 
sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually crimped with tool (as 
represented in cuts) and straighten out to original shape when discharged. 
The crimping tool also acts as a reducer, an a which will be ap- 
preciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample shells will be mailed (without 
charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lote 
only, (2,000), and crimpers not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO, 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS, 
101 & 103 Duane Street, - - 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass., Agents forNew England State 


New York. 





UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


VALPARAISO, IND. 
HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Pustian and Corduroy. 
Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


THISt& 


Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 
@ has seven pockets and game pockets. It is of strong 
material, dead grass color, avd will hold the game of a 
successfu: day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 
to you for $2.00, Send breast measure. 
























AMERICAN 


ennel Register. 


A monthly record of kennel events for the information .and guidance of breeders, ex- 
hibitors and owners of al! breeds of dogs. 

Its leading feature is the “‘Pedigree Register,” of sporting and non-sporting dogs, which 
makes it the only complete Stud Book issued in America. A register number is given to 
each dog, and an index will be compiled at the close of each annual volume, thus forming a 
permanent work of reference. The pedigree registration fee is twenty-five cents. The first 
two numbers of the Register contained the pedigrees of 138 dogs. 

Departments are also provided for the registration of stud visits, dogs at stud, births, 
sales and transfers, dogs at sale, and deaths. 

Prize lists of all the American shows will be given, with descriptions of the principal 
winners and dogs exhibited; also prize lists of important shows abroad. This department 
will include a record of field trials. The first two numbers of the Register contain prize lists 
of Washington, Ottawa and Pittsburgh shows. 

The publication day is the fifth day of each month; and nothing can be received for pub- 
lication later than the first day of the month. Alli matters intended for publication should be 
in the hands of the editor at the earliest practicable date. Entry blanks for each depart- 
will be furnished free on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 

TERMS:—Issued by yearly subscription only. The subscription price is one dollar per 
year. Make drafts and money orders payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany. Address, AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, P. O. Box 2,882, New York City. 


United 
States 
Mutual 


ACCIDENT 
Association, 





1 

eee 

$5,000 Accident Insurance. $25 Weekl. 
Indemnity. Membership Fee, $4. Annu: 
cost about $12. 10,000 Insurance, with 
#50 Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding ent ae ee i 
Rates. Write or call for Circular and Ap- dress or call wy 


plication Blank. as BEATTY, sii i 
EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 

































CHAS. B. PEET, i a Peet & Co.), Pres’t. 
AS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


320 & 322 aunaweae NEW YORK. 


Silk Worm Gut. 


F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, calls the attention of 
the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his exten- 
sive assortment of Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all 










: RINE’ 
TOURISTS ‘AND MARINE | § 













a TELESCOPES, YACHT COM- es, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy 
y Pa FOLLETT P ATEN 2 FAneEs a 3 ee oo. "“Sawinisaien 











, PASSES, SUN DIALS, PEDOM- 
a ws ETERS, ODOMETERS. “TAL F. LATASA 
LY-HO!” DRIVIN - 35 c 
: CLES, ETC., ETC. Broadway, New York 


We are the dealers in the most chaste goods only 
in our line. Send for Catalogue. 





Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 
variety of styles and warranted 
the genuine article. Send 
for price list. MARTIN 
UTCHINGS, Dover, 












The Lightest, Cheapest and 
Most Durable Metal Reel ever 
offered to the Anglers of this 


Country. 










8. B. M. L. B. B. & A. D., 8S. & K. 
845. 1267. 1883. 






' c H., P 0. Box $68. 
Wir ses Pp ge Basvcen & diene, teal Henry C. Squires 
SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BASS PB New York; F. Cuas. E1cHeE, "Philadelphia, agents. 









AND PICKEREL FISHING. 


PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 





Shields’ American Improved Gut 
Leader or Casting Line. 


All fly fishers will readily see the advantage there 
is in using them. The easiest way to apply a fly or 
to remove it without — ng the Pee h or 
durability of the leaders. eth s. 8, 6, and 9 feet. 

















DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Fish Hooks, Rods, Reels, Lines, etc. 


















Sample Reels furnished if they cannot meeeee Pee me t in ‘ail bh 
e trout, salmon and bass and waterproo: 
be purchased from dealers in your place. Anglers will find everything for fishin of the most aie nae. JOHN SHIELDS, rp) 


reliable quality, of all kinds and styles. 







Box 221. Brook line, Mass. 


SA eee 
Trolling Spoo 






We nave more than 445 kinds and sizes of Fish- 
ing Lines; 55 patterns (over 950 different kinds 
and sizes) of Fish Hooks; 155 st les of Fishing 
Rods; 220 patterns of Fi: shing Reels; 350 varietian 
of Artificial Bait 


Artificial Flies for all Waters. 


Also Hunting and Sportsman’s Knives, Camp 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF THE y Axes. Moccasins, etc. 

i A pO Camping Conveniences, Luncheon Baskets, 

Di ana ay Flasks, Pocket Stoves, Pocket Drinking Cups, 

LIGOWSKY | Poeket Knives, Forks and Spoons, Pocket Com- 

CLAY PIGEON COMPANY 





W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 


55 Front &t., Rochester, N. Y 















/ passes, Yacht Compasses, etc., etc. 
bac Ah ML hh oe I . elk, ~ Everythiug that is new ani choice in the way of 


Fishing Tackle. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Cata- 
logues to wholesale dealers mailed on request. 


Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, 
Successors to 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
















(Extract from Forrest anp STREAM, July 7 
881, p. 444.] 

* .**  * This flight so nearly resembles the 

actual motion °f birds that the Clay Pigeons afford 

excellent practive for wing shooting. We commend 


all sportsmen to test its merits. _ a, * ra wo OD’s 


seatee’s Seareh- IMPROVED LOLLACAPOP | 





Sixty varieties manufactured suitable for trollin, 
for all kinds of fish tiat will take an artificial bait. 

Our Perfect Revolving oy is undoubtedly the 
best general spoon for tak fish ever offered to 
the public. 

Three sizes made—No. 20 for bass, pike, pickerel, 
or any fish under five Posy ma weight; No. 21 for 
large fish; No. 22 excellent for deep water fishing. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


None genuine except with JOHN H. MANN’S 
name stamped on every spoon. 



























FRANKLIN RECORDS, The greatest known antidote in the world for For sale by ABBEY & eee) and JOHN P. 
om Mosquitoes, Black Flies and/@ wR Pane grea a 
WILLIAM H. GUILDER osquitoes, ac 1eS a nats. Detroit by the principal ‘aoniens in Sporting Goods. 
Becond in Command. vite teeeeiohi ee a PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. MANY 
1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. oe ee Pen ae eae THE C ALLIGR APHIC PEN. JOHN H. A & CO., 
Frit, S20, box; postage paid, 80 cents. A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
¥or sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. Manufactured :only by ing ink for several day’s writing. Can be carried 









a pocket. Always ready for use. A luxur, - 4 
1 Po eritin who care to preserve their individu: 
writing. 
MABIE, TODD & B 
COR. NASSAU & LIBERTY sts. NEW YORK. 
Send for Price List. 









R. WOOD, Syracuse, N. Y. 






SPORTSMENS TENTS. 


HORSMAN’S CELEBRATED 
Send Stamp for Catalogue, 















PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 


















by Our Goops ARE Sotp By First-Ciass DEALERS. 
s3iee 
E. 1. Horsman; 22 a8 
Wat Wilansie,Newtor, | $2 ges STERBRO STEEL 
7 LAWN TENNIS. | ?:22: PENS 
© E895 > 
zit Seep cai 
Black Flies-Mosquitoes. |"=°2* ~ 
NO TAR, NO capepraten hoa SAY OM be developed] Leading Mons 14, 048, 190, 333, 161. 
“I find the ‘Angler's Comfort,’ made by N. 8. Stan, ee comeinte emt sapetionl of For Sale by all Stationers. 






Harlow, of Bangor, Maine, the most effective and | Amateur ments. Price $10 and upward. 
satis factory preparation I have ever used to keep oc ANTHONY Book ¢ hy Beer: N. Y. 
off mosquitoes, black flies, ete.” E. M. STILWELL, nd for catalogue of instructions free with 
Commissioner of Fisheries and Game for the each outfit. 
State of Maine. 
Orders by mail solicited. Retail, twenty-five cents. 


a xg, eiuglesale usual discount, te Divine Trout and Bass Rods, 


Tents of all kinds for Spores, sa? ond 
Pho! hers, also for Cam Fanc: reeey 
Tents for families made to a - — 
kinds for Dwellings, Boats, also Yacht for 
Boat Sails. Flags and poate ot an kinds made 
to sree All work done in best manner and at 

low ie. Send for illustrated a ak. Coe 
A HEMMENWAY, 60 — 
Wall st. peu House, Factory, 39 Sate oe, 
Oor. Old Slip, N. Y. City, 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! | 


We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. 
tro S eet ae Belts and other "er 


ances TO MEN siiaing tion Nerrons 2 

ity, Lost Vitality and 

for Rheumatism, Liver and Kidney Teaniten, 
a many other diseases. ee ae cures guar- 


an VOLTAIO BELT CO. Marshall, Mich Mich. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN SO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 









How I Became a Crack Shot, 
agi: 
W. MILTON FARROW. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
For sale by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








— MANUFACTURED BY— 


THE SETTER, FRED. D. DIVINE, 


—BY— OTICA, N. Y¥. 
LAVERACK. EVERY ROD WARRANTED PERFECT. 


With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $8.00 a.Xy doube hones we Rorguatit Saemae ° ae ey 


FOR SALE BY THE Factory, 76 State st. Orricr, 182 Genesee st. 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. Mentioa Forest and Stream. 


















made, 
a t free. Address Tru & Co. 
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KEEP YOUR GAME 
FRESH 


BY THE USE OF 


REX MAGNUS. 


The Humiston Food Preservative. 


The particular attention of sportsmen is called to 
this preparation, which is just what they have been 
looking for. It keeps all kind of $ 


FISH, FLESH AND FOWL 


fresh and sweet for weeks without ice or salt and 
imparts no taste whatever to the game. It is a sure 
thing every time, as has been proved by the most 
severe tests. 

‘ How it is Used. 

Rex Magnus is in the form of a white powder 
which, is to be dissolved in water. Fish may be 
treated by being immersed in the solution, and 
game (either birds or animals) may be immersed or 
may be treated by injecting the liquid with a small 
force pump through the wind pipe as soon as the 

ame is bled, When injected the liquid enters the 
“4 passes thence into the heart and thus through 
all the arteries and veins of the body. 


Do not confound this preparation with the 
worthless mixtures which have preceded it. 
cnseemenenemenaeetanioneceesiniaaamantieidnntamaimanineimentaencmmetemenaeetenhameninemntnstinnns taentaemnaaanieaael 


This succeeds where all others fail. 
A ARR EE Re 





A Banker’s Experience. 


OMAHA NATIONAL BANK. 
Oana, NEBRASKA, 14th February, 1883. 
Mr. H. P. Husparp, New Haven, Conn.: 

For answer to your note, 9th inst., asking for my 
experience with Humiston’s food preservative, Rex 
Magnus, I will state that I have .nown Prof. Humis- 
ton quite intimately since about 1st January, 1882, 
when I had brought to my notice the merits of his 
discovery for preserving meats, fish, oysters, and 
the like. 

Last May,in cOmpany with Mr. A. A. Rowe, of 
Boston. president of the Julianna Mining Co., I went 
to Maine, where we captured several fine strings of 
speckled trout. These we treated with Rex Magnus, 
and though the weather was warm and muggy, the 
fish reached Boston sweet and fresh, no ice being 


used. 

Last fourth of July I went with a friend fishing, 
about forty milesfrom Omaha That night we put 
eight or ten black bass and pickerel into an earthen 
jar, covering the fish with the “Rex” liquid. The 
next day I brought them home in a basket and 
divided them around among my frienis, who 
cooked them on the sixth dav after they were 
caught, each and all pronouncing them excellent. 
The weather was very hot, and we purposely used 
no ice. Respectfully yours, 

EZRA MILLARD, President. 


A Severe Trial. 


. On June 9th, 1883, a party of prominent business 
men of New Haven, Coun.. sat down to a dinner of 
meats preserved by Rex Magnus. Two of these 
gentlemen having just returned from a fishing ex- 
cursion to the ones Lakes in Maine, sent in 
some trout. These had been killed just one week 
and had never been near any ice, but had been pre- 
served with Rex Magnus. They were as sweet and 
fresh as could be, preserving that delicacy of flavor, 
beauty of color, and firmness of flesh which dis- 
tinguishes the freshly caught fish. The rest of their 
catch were kept alive until they started for home 
(nearly a two days’ journey), when they were killed 
aud packed in the usual way. They came through 
in good order and were in as good condition as trout 
ever are after being carried that distance. But the 
fish treated with Rex Magnus, although killed four 
days earlier, were very perceptibly finer in con- 
dition, pearance and flavor. They were in every 
réspect like fish caught the day before, and when 
eaten did not taste of the preservative in the slight- 


est degree. 
5 Still Another. 
Saem, May 11, 1883. 
a a Toe estore & 
entlemen: I take great pleasure in saying to 
ou that I have tried your ‘‘Rex Magnus” aca find 
t exceeds even your representations, and certainly 
my expectations of its qualities. ‘ 
April 17th I treated according to directions on 
box of “Viandine”’ brand the following: Trout, 
Squab, Snipe, Plover and Chickens, all of which re- 
main hard and sweet up to the present time. On 
the 23d day some of my guests were served with the 
trout and I could not convince them that they were 
notfreshly caught. Yours truly, 
CHARLES F. KELLEY, 
Proprietor of Lafayette House, Salem, Mass. 


How to Get It. 
All ists and ers. keep it, or a 
frapite cod, rece, hewn oc «sania 


poe t-paii on receipt of price. It’ 
pure, safe, samdions cod armalede, Te rit pre- 
serve every kind of animal fooij and never fails. 
Directions for use are so simple that a child can 
follow them. Try it and you will never go hunting 


or fishing without it. 


Names and Prices. 
The various brands and their retail 
follows: ‘‘Viandine” for preserving meat mcpouitry, 
fish and game, 50 cents per lb. * ‘ave” for 
Feat, Game. see, Sot, &c., 50 cents Ib. 
for cream, $1. lb. “Snow ”? for 
milk, butter and cheese, 50 cents per Ib. 
for eggs, $100 per Ib. “‘Aqua-Vitae” for medical 
fo. Want Ferment ae ti-Mold” and ShStioe ” 
50 cents each. rae 


The Humiston Food Preserving Co. 


KILBY ST., BOSTON, 






f The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of dischatge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 


Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 


SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
List of Sportsman’s Books 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
$1, 00 | Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen ° 00 








Wanted, 


ANTED.—A QUANTITY OF BIRD SKINS, 
purple grackle, red-wing black birds, etc. 
H. F. A., Taxidermist, P. O. box 26, Closter, N. J. 



























OWNERS OF CLUB HOUSES, GAME OR 
FISH PRESERVES. 


Two young men (aged 26 and 30 respectively) wish | Adirondacks, Map of, Staddatd .. .......--0- 


Adirondacks, Camps and Tramps ~ Northrup 1 25} Gun, Rod and Saddle...... ............ssseees ou 
































































to take charge of vlub house or game and fish pre- / 
aw. Well acquainted with dons, game, cation, Adirondacks, Guide to, Pee nh thed’n... 2 ° a" oe Out-Door Amusements: — = 
rowing. dling and management of boats. Sat- | Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds........... ? FYMMASHUCS, ... 2-02 seee cree sereeereeeeeeeer es 
nranttd “eslaense of -rehability and capability Amathia Ansirwtouk, Merwie............ 550| Cricket...... Pb 5 Ricdca Iu decncsdagabiiemee % 
furnished. Place on lake or other water preferred. | American Bird Fancier.................+--++--- 50 | Rowing and Sailing..............--...seeeee = 
Terms reasonable. Address SPORTSMEN, care of | American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 00 Ridiag and Driving.............-..0.0-eee0es : 
P. O. Box 27, Delaware City, Del. june28,tf American Roadsters and Trotting Horses. .... 5 00 Archery, Fencing and Broadsword. deal 2 
American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long.... 2 00 Manly Exercises ; Py 
ANTED.—A COMPLETE BASS FISHING Amesiots Sound. PA cis Rédadcees voce 3 ° Firing. ; = 
W thait WOOT. .2...ccccee veeceee--ce 50) Fishing............ 
outfit; bait rod. Leonard split bamboo pre- | ‘Ang! hing, a Book on, Francis Feo Pendesivcdusavt 7 5 uoits and Bowls... 25 
ferred. CASH, 9 South Frederick street, Baltimore, | Aroher, Modern...--..... -......cj.ss0sssssee 2 % 
Md. jy5;2t | archery, Fencing and Broadswerd............ 20 aS 25 
KUTT ATT! mm | Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 1 & ING yee nee serene nee eee e eee ee eee eaees 25 
: oa Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 3 O | Herbert's Hints to Horse Keepers............. 1% 
FARNHAM’S Athlete’s Guide, Harding...................... 50 | Hints to Riflemen, Cleveland................+. 1 50 
° ° . Athletic Sports for Boys, bds 75c.; cloth....... 10 | Holden's Book of Birds, pa. 25c.; cloth....... 50 
Automatic Trombone Field Whistle Athletic Sports, Stonehenge..................- 1 00 | Horseback Riding, Durant.................... 1 2 
ledged the best dog | Bad's Birds of North America... ..........- 80 00 | Horse Breaking, Moreton..................+-+- 2 50 
Pe sata hee est Cf | Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 1 00 | Horses and Hounds. ...........2.0.200.0eee0es 30 
whistle ever invented. Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1 50 | Horses and Riding, Neville...................- 8 00 
strings or pockets, Tone change- RT re  echawe 7% | Horses, Famous American Race............... 75 
able. All brass, nickel.d. When | Bits and Bearing Reins........................ 50 , Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 7 
using it leaves hands and fingers | Boat Sailing, Practical...................-..--- 1 00. | Horses, Famous, of America.................. 1 50 
free, and cannot be lost. EFice, sp : Angling, Séc. : How to Camp Out, Gould 0.000050... .0 ccc. 1 00 
; id. Tlustrated Books for Sportsmen: Angling, 50c.; Shooting, p . ; 
$1.00 post pee. ustrated cir | “ 50e.; Common Objects of the Seashore, 50c. ; How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s ...... anand 1 50 
lar free. A —, RNHAM Cage and Singing Birds, 50c.; Dogs, 75c.; How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 1 00 
FRANK GUNN i me ’ Birds’ Eggs and Nests, 50c.; Fresh and Salt Humorous Sketches, Seymour..............--: 6 00 
Inventor and Manufacturer, | water Aquarium, 50c; Native Song Birds... “ 75 | Hunter and TrapperThrasher. .............. 1 00 
White Mills, Pa. Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 2 00 | Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 1 50 
Breech Loader, Gloan __..... . oe eee eee e eens 1 25 | Jenning’s Horse Training................... . 12 
Breech Loader, Modern, Greener.............. 2 50 | MicClure’s Stable Guide................. sence on 
HE ISH ERMANS Tiber Om GUI: 052s 5-505 cccccccccape ees 2 00 | Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... Su 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 50 | Map of Northern Maine, Steele. .............. 1 00 
UTOMATIC EE Canoeing in Kanuckia. ............00..22.000+ 1 25 | Mayhew’s Horse Doctor... ...... .. 300 
7 Janoe Traveling, Powell.................++-+: 38 ® | Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 3 00 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper, Bishop’s......... 2 | Minot’s Land and Game Birds. . S sate ced ee 
SENDEOR CIRCULAR Cassell’s Book i TE © Wi), ca cacocdcaess 12 ® | Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard... Biseees 2O 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson...... 1 7% | Oars and Sculls, Woodgate............ ....... 1 7% 
Se Coues’ Birds of the Northwest 4 50 | On the Wing, Bumsted......................-. 1 50 
4 “ Coues’ Field Ornithology......... g Partridge and Pheasant Shooting, Schley’s... 2 00 
, Coues’ Fur-Bearing Animalr.................. 8 00 | Pistol, The......... Vite ecsertereecenesenesesenece 50 
f Coues’ Key to North American Birds. ... 700) Practical Kennel Guide...... adeasey den dibeoess 1 50 
0 er PR re Pee 1 2 | Prairie and Forest, Parker Gilmore..... ..... 1 50 
0M Cypress, J. Jr.’s Works, 2 vols................- 5 00} Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
Is Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 2 25 | Batty. wena eees ear esececncerescscessseeccessens 1 50 
§ ’ Dada’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 1 50! Prime’s I Goa-Fis ing.... .................... 25 
YR BIN Fn. ovioenccocvegss cess . 125] Random Casts, From an Angler’s Note-Book. 50 
ee & Dog Breaking, by Holabird. 2 | Karey’s Horse Tamer........ ............s000. 50 
f > 0 Dog Breakinz, Butchinson. .............. . 875 | Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 3 00 
t . ne * V Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 3 00 | a eae Merkenanship, by Gildersleeve.... : = 
"s ro oe RG eink <0 x sc biescres Ues icc pivcasounall 2 00 | Rifle Practice, Wingate...................0005- 5 
eneiebaben Me scenes Fits wall” Asp | Papcegcre! Sei. Anis iit | Ramee ear eee 
es “Ci g tourname’ e ’ 0d cs stwirocctasduh<+ onandrampeed r Dog, the, WESOM. 00. ccc rcereccs é 
Henden, England, June 11, 1883, using the Auto-| Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 7% | Shooting, Boating and Fishing..... 1 00 
matic Reel, and says he will use no other, as life | Dogs, Points for Judging.........2........-++ 50 | Shooting on the Wing 7 
is too short to use the crank reel. Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; cloth............... Cit ee eee 15 
Dogs, their Breeding, Training, Management | Sipnoy’s Book of the Horse....... ... sestes SOE 
. and Diseases, by Buttler.................-+-. 2 00 | Soluary Hunter, Palliser................ ...... 30 
CONE’S BEST QUALITY Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 1 00 | Spor'sman, American, Lewis's. New edition. 2 7% 
Reversed Winged Trout Flies. Durrant’s Sea Bathing, its Use and Abuse.... _ 25 | Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands.... ...... 7 50 
Pri 1.00 a Tied by a fly-fish Send Dwyer's Hotse BOO. ..... nes. -csccccscccvccece 2 00 | Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 4 50 
ce $1.00 per doz. Takon $ “ww N.Y. Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 50 | Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia. .... . 8% 
or, list. WM. W. CONE, nville, Del. Co., N. ¥. Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ 50 | Stonehenge on the Dog......................5. 3% 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 3 50 
Re cts 6 Mitr sitthdk oc oc cccctecgeapessats 50 | Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake .... 100 |  12mo...... oe acca sees eeeceeeesceaosseoseens . 200 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 50 | Taxidermust’s Manual......... ... dpuzeenexa 1 00 
Field, Cover and Trap shooting, Bogardus... 2 00 | Trolling... .........- 0.0.0. .0:eeeeeseereece tees 50 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 1 50 | Veterinary Dictionary, Going ................. 2 00 
Fishing, Bottom or Float........... 3 50 | Wallace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...... 10 00 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott. 3 50 | Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 20 00 
.Fishing Tourist, Hallock............. .. 200) wee eee Seater: 8 vols........ 18 = 
Fly Fishing aid Worm Fishing............... 50 | Wood’s Natural History of Birds............. 6 
WRIGHT & DITSON, Prank Forester’s American Game in its Sea- | Woodruff's aw Horses of Ameriéa...... 2 50 
SU satth « EG « cnihcc dithdc c+ sedee athe dis=+cedes 1.50 | Wrinkles, by Old Shekarry.................... 2 00 
580 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | ‘Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 25 | Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.... ........ 150 
| Youatt on the Dog............ . sheRnnde cdeergn ee 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 





Fine Fishing. Tackle, 


Camping Outfits, Cutlery, Revolvers, &c. 
and-Made Ash and Lancewood Fly 
and Bait Rods a Specialty. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


SIMPSON’S NEW FISHING TACKLE CASE. 


Aoi cs A want long felt for by sportsmen. All Anglers will 
acknowledge that the most vexatious thing that can 
happen him is to have his Spoons, Hooks and Lines all 
tangled up. This case will prevent any such disaster, as 
it isso arranged that the most careless fisherman can 
keep his Tackle in shape. They are made of the best 
material, and handsomely ornamented and furnished with 

; = me— alock and key. This case is approved of by the practical 
gee | i , piscatorial professors, who have investigated its perfec- 
tions. Size—Box: Length 12, width %. depth if nches: 
trays (4): Length 74, width 4, depth 1 to 1% inches. 
top tray: Length 1134, width 7, depth 144 inches. Three 
. P partitions in each small tray, eight in large tray, two com- 
| partments in box, making twenty-four places for lines, 
hooks, sinkers, 8, reels fly-book, and each case packed in a neat box and sent on receipt of $4.5v. 
| To =e taking at One time, $24.00. Send for Catalogue of FISHING-TACKLE AND SPORTSMAN’'S 








Lancewood, 


Greenheart. 
LABATUT & DUNN, 


151 Centre Street, - New York. 


R. SIMPSON. “6 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 








SOMETHING NEW. 


DEMUTH BROTHERS, A .32 Caliber Express Cartridge, suitable for target and sporting advantages, 
Manufacturers of Accuracy, with flatness of trajectory and slight recoil, central fire, 35grs. powder, 150grs. 
lead. © All .32 cal. C. F. rifles can be chambered for Farrow’s Express Cartridge. 
Send for sample of shell and price of rechambering to 
W. MILTON FARROW, Newport, R. I. 
N. B.—The dollar sent for Farrow’s Book will never be regretted. 


B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 














99 WALKER 6T.. ®° "kew Yor, BOSTON, MASS.. 
oneee Sohne auxiis const, | HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


Depot: 8 Fourth Avenue. New York. 
REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 


@ week n your own town. Terms and $ We are obliged to have more room ix our and facilities for man our goods 
outfit free. Address H. Hatter? & Co.,Port | vo the demand. We have received ward and sil Massachu- 
$86 ows socks Chasttoble Meckstien’ acoctation Fektiar cor goods. Send for c2 > . 








































































FOREST AND STREAM. 


T EE: 


New Remington Long Range Military, 


(—Etepburn Patent.) 








gard 

This rifle has been pronounced after long and exhaustive tests by the most @§ =. 
expert riflemen in the country, as the most perfect Military Rifle under all con- rs 
ditions yet produced. It has also been adopted by the National Rifle Association on 
of America, who recommend it to competitors for the American Team. It has a = 
heavy barrel. with our new system of rifling, chambered for a 2 6-10 straight ra 
shell, using 75 grs. of quick, clean, moist powder, hard bullet, 520 grs., with our 
new thick Waterproof patch. This rifle is now used by all the leading rifle- - 
men, who pronounce it unequalled. ; 
P.O. Box 2987. 281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Dolan Long Range and Military Score Book now ready for delivery, Price 75 cents, | 


MARLIN RIFLE 


WITH 
DOUBLE SET TRIGGERS, 


For which the Sportsmen have been waiting so long, 


Will be on the Market May 15. 








If you want to become an expert at rifle shooting, practice with a 


Ballard .22 Caliber Gallery Rifle. 


The Ballard Gallery Rifle is superior to any other for accuracy and convenience, and is used by all the best galleries in the coun- 
try. The gallery matches reported in this paper shot at Conlin’s and other places are all shot with Ballard Rifles. 

Dr. Carver became the phenomenal snap shot of the age by practicing with a BALLARD .22 CAL. RIFLE. 

As the ammunition costs next to nothing, the best practice for a beginner who aspires to be a crack shot with a shotgun is to 
shoot at moving objects with a Ballard .22 Cal. Rifle. 

A. rifie to be of any use whatever, MUST SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD IT. 


BALLARD OFF-HAND, BALLARD. LONG RANGE, BALLARD SCHUETZEN are the standard, 
Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


Ba c& SG Chambers eee Iw. We 


pues for Harrington & Ritalin Hammerless Double Guar, 





